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TRAKSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


I 
c:Vif\H^N  in  Geneva,  in  the  summer  of  1880, 


three  of  Pastor  Tophel's  works  fell  into 
my  hands.  Having  obtained  permission 
of  the  author  to  translate  them,  one  has  al- 
ready been  given  to  the  public,  viz.,  "  The  Work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Man."  The  present  seems 
an  opportune  time  for  publishing  the  second,  on 
''The  Limits  of  Christian  Liberty,"  in  which  the 
theatre  is  discussed,  as  this  is  one  of  the  subjects 
which  is  now  agitating  the  public  mind. 

The  Translator. 
Chicago,  March,  1882. 
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OVETO  OTUR  NEIGHBOR 


I  Corinthians  viii. 

''  JSfow,  as  touching  things  offered  unto  idols^  we 
know  that  we  all  have  knowledge.  Knowledge  puffeth 
up^  hut  charity  edifieth.  And  if  any  man  think  that 
he  knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he 
ought  to  know.  But  if  any  man  love  God.  the  same  is 
known  of  Him. 

As  concerning,  therefore,  the  eating  of  those  things 
that  are  offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols,  we  know  that 
an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  none 
other  God  hut  one.  For,  thougli  there  he  that  are 
called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth  [as  there  be 
gods  many,  and  lords  many),  hut  to  us  there  is  hut  one 
God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things.,  and  we  in 
Him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ.,  hy  whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  hy  Him. 

"  Howheit,  there  is  not  in  every  man  that  knowl- 
edge :  for  some  luith  conscience  of  the  idol  unto  this 
hour,  eat  it  as  a  thing  offered  unto  an  idol ;  and  their 
conscience,  heing  weak,  is  defiled.  But  meat  com- 
mendeth  us  not  to  God  :  for  neither,  if  we  eat,  are  we 
the  hetter;  neither,  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  worse. 
But  take  heed.,  lest,  hy  any  means,  this  liherty  of  yours 
become  a  stumbling  block  to  them  that  are  weak.    For, 


if  any  man  see  thee,  lohicli  hast  knowledge,  sit  at  meat 
in  the  idoVs  temple,  shall  not  the  conscience  of  him 
which  is  weak  he  emboldened  to  eat  those  things  which 
are  offered  to  idols ;  and,  through  thy  knowledge,  shall 
the  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom  Christ  died  ?  But, 
when  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their 
weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ.  Wherefore,  if 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  bi'Other  to 
offend.— [i  Corinthians  viii.) 


>f<v 


FISST  niSCOUBSE. 


LOVE  TO  OUR   NEIGHBOR. 

My  Brethren:— 

Between  the  two  extreme  poles  of  that  which 
is  evidently  good  and  that  which  is  evidently  bad, 
there  stretches,  for  the  conscience,  an  immense 
zone  of  questions  of  practical  morality  and  of  very 
complex  cases,  regarding  which,  even  among 
Christians  themselves,  a  very  great  difference  of 
opinion  prevails.  Whether  God  has  wished  to 
leave,  to  each  one  of  His  children,  a  certain  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  responsibility  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems,  using  them  as  the  field  of  ap- 
lication  of  general  principles  which  He  inculcates 
upon  us,  or  whether  the  questions  themselves  vary 
so  much  in  one  country,  at  one  epoch,  in  one  per- 
son or  another,  as  regards  certain  of  their  essential 
elements,  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to 
seek  to  settle  them  by  anticipation,  and  summarily, 
since  the  Bible  nowhere    (and  that  is  one  of  the 
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proofs  of  its  inspiration),  contains  anything  like 
casuistry.  However  much  our  idleness  and  moral 
laxity  may  deplore  it ;  however  much  they  would 
have  preferred,  to  this  formidable  liberty  of  appre- 
ciation, a  fair  list  of  ready-made  solutions,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  ought  to  surprise  us  or  make 
us  doubt  the  wisdom  of  God.  Quite  the  contrary  I 
But  this  very  liberty  is  none  the  less  one  of  the 
most  serious  elements  of  our  Christian  life,  since 
it  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  of  taking,  at  our  own 
risk  and  peril,  a  personal  position  in  each  one  of 
these  disputed  points.  And,  as  prejudice,  and  all 
that  is  arbitrary,  should  disappear  from  the  life  of 
the  Christian,  we  can  not  leave  these  important 
solutions  to  the  risk  of  momentary  impressions, 
nor  leave  the  exclusive  care  of  them  to  improvised 
directors  of  the  conscience,  nor  to  any  tradition  of 
the  church,  which  would  do  for  us  that  which  God 
has  refused  to  do.  Our  most  trifling  resolutions 
should  proceed  from  reflection,  and  from  con- 
science, and  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  to 
ourselves,  and  to  others,  not  only  of  what  we  be- 
lieve, but  also,  of  what  we  do.  For  this  it  is 
necessary,  that,  under  the  influence  of  God's 
Spirit,  certain  great  principles  should  gradually 
extend  their  consequences  and  their  authority  to 
the  minutest  ramifications,  to  the  very  circumfer- 
ence of  our  practical  life,  so  that  nothing  instinct- 
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ive  shall  be  found  there,  and  nothing  which  we  can 
not  justify. 

Well!-  it  is  to  the  rashness  of  certain  Corin- 
thians that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  these  general 
principles,  which  may  serve  us  as  guides  in  the  use 
of  our  Christian  liberty. 

These  Corinthians  pushed  their  liberty  to  the 
extreme  of  thinking  themselves  authorized,  under 
pretext  of  the  nothingness  of  idols,  not  only  to 
buy  in  the  market,  and  to  eat  the  remains  of  the 
victims  offered  to  false  gods,  but  even  to  partici- 
pate in  idolatrous  feasts,  whether  in  private 
houses,  or  even  in  Pagan  temples. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  such  conduct  pro- 
duced a  great  scandal  in  the  church  of  Corinth, 
and  excited  discussions  there  which  reached  the 
Apostle  Paul  even,  and  this  is  his  admirable 
answer,  thoroughly  practical,  which  we  have  in 
chapters  viii,  ix  and  x,  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. 

Let  us  remark  Jiere.  at  the  outset,  and  by 
way  of  advice,  too,  to  those  whose  convictions,  if 
not  their  prejudices,  would  urge  to  a  certain  tyranny 
over  their  brethren— let  us  remark  that  Paul  makes 
no  use  of  his  apostolic  authority  to  settle  this  serious 
question  summarily.  Armed  with  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  nothing  would  have  been 
easier  for  him  than  absolutely  to  forbid  these  repasts 
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to  Christians  !  But,  no.  Paul  does  not  thus  act  I  He 
speaks  rather  to  the  conscience  of  his  brethren,  as 
equal  to  equal.  He  recognizes,  in  fact,  their  liberty 
of  appreciation  and  action  in  a  similar  case,  and, 
putting  himself  in  their  place,  he  exclaims,  (in 
Chapter  x,  29),"  Why  is  my  liberty  judged  of  an- 
other man's  conscience, "  and,  in  concluding,  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,"  If  any  of  them  that 
believe  not,  bid  you  to  a  feast,  and  ye  he  disposed 
to  go,  whatsoever  is  set  before  you,  eat,  asking  no 
question  for  conscience  sake."  It  seems,  then,  he 
grants  every  thing,  and  certainly,  on  hearing  the 
answer,  the  advanced  party  at  Corinth  might,  ^t 
first,  have  thought  itself  triumphant !  But  we  shall 
see  that  the  Apostle  will  gradually  demand  again 
what  he  has  conceded,  or  rather,  it  is  not  he  that 
will  demand  it,  but  the  Corinthians  themselves,  if 
they  will  listen  to  him  to  the  end.  In  fact,  his 
ambition  goes  beyond  the  idea  of  constraint,  and 
stops  only  at  the  hope  of  persuasion  ;  animated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  he  seeks,  not  to 
enslave,  but  to  win  others  to  his  own  convictions  ! 
He  wishes  to  lead  them  to  know  how  themselves 
to  renounce  their  pretended  or  legitimate  rights, 
spontaneously  setting  limits  to  that  liberty  which 
he  had  granted  them,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that 
he  presents  them,  in  succession,  three  reasons. 
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having  great  power  with  any  heart,  however  little 
devout. 

The  first,  a  reason  of  Christian  charity,  that  is, 
love  for  the  soul  of  one's  neighbor. 

The  second,  a  reason  of  Christian  prudence,  the 
care  of  their  own  salvation. 

The  third,  a  reason  of  true  Christian  propriety, 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  Christ  in  them. 

Well,  brethren,  these  are  the  three  considera- 
tions which  I  desire  to  present  to  you  in  these 
three  lessons,  so  as  to  lead  you,  your  very  selves, 
to  set  certain  limits  to  your  liberty. 

I. 

A  first  consideration,  a  consideration  of  Christ- 
ian charity  should  lead  us,  spontaneously,  to  limit 
our  liberty ;  it  is  the  fear  of  compromising  the 
salvation  of  a  single  soul  by  leading  it,  by  our  ex- 
ample, to  acts  of  which  the  conscience  would  not 
approve ;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  scandal- 
izing it. 

Consciences  are  not  developed  in  a  uniform 
manner  :  that  which  has  become  clear  to  one,  re- 
mains still  obscure  to  another ;  now,  as  every  act, 
done  without  conviction,  is  a  sin,  and,  as  that  sin 
may  )^e,  in  certain  cases,  a  first  step  towards  the 
abyss,  the  most  elementary  respect  of  conscience, 
and  the  least  care  for  the  salvation  of  another. 
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should  lead  the  child  of  God  to  avoid,  not  only 
that  which  may  run  counter  to  it,  but  even  that 
which  may  violently  anticipate  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  a  soul,  substituting  force  for  free  and 
legitimate  persuasion. 

Instead  of  openly  putting  himself  by  the  side 
of  Cain,  adopting  his  rude  reply,  "  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  V"  the  Christian  should  know  how 
to  renounce  his  rights,  if  duty  to  God  does  not 
forbid,  and  where  there  is  reason  to  fear  for  others, 
if  he  exercises  these  rights,  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 

Here  there  is,  for  him,  an  elementary  obliga- 
tion, not  only  of  Christian  fraternity,  but  also  of 
gratitude,  and  respect  to  Jesus  Christ!  "What! 
we  know  what  Jesus  Christ  has  done  for  that  soul 
and  ours  :  and  do  we  not  shrink  back,  with  horror, 
from  the  possibility  of  frustrating,  by  the  use  of  a 
right  in  which  our  pleasure  or  convenience  alone 
are  interested,  the  fruit  of  the  bloody  work  accom- 
plished for  it  in  Gethsemane  and  upon  Golgotho  I 
St.  Paul  hiihself  was  so  possessed  with  this  fear 
that  he  declared  himself  ready,  absolutely,  to  re- 
nounce the  use  of  all  meat,  if  he  thought  that  this 
use  could,  in  any  way,  injure  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ ! 

But,  more  yet ;  for,  certainly,  before  giving  this 
precept,  the  Apostle  had  so  thoroughly  put  it  in 
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practice,  that  he  ran  no  risk  of  having  any  one 
say  to  him,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  rights  which  were  very  doubtful,  he 
had  already,  for  the  love  of  souls,  sacrificed  two 
rights,  more  important  and  lawful  than  that  of 
taking  part  in  a  Pagan  feast ;  he  had  sacrificed  the 
right  of  marriage  and  the  right  of  a  regular  sup- 
port. 

And,  to  this  very  thing  he  alludes,  in  the  ninth 
chapter.  Now,  for  a  heart  as  warm  and  as  loving 
as  his,  to  resign  the  joys  of  a  family,  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  absolute  consecration  to  the  interests  of 
souls,  what  a  sublime  sacrifice  !  And  to  give  up 
a  regular  support,  to  labor  with  his  hands,  at 
night,  after  having  preached,  or  travelled,  all  day ; 
to  renounce  it,  notwithstanding' the  natural  and 
scriptural  reasons  which  assured  him,  a  thou- 
sand times,  of  his  right  to  it,  to  renounce  it 
for  the  sake  of  giving  an  example,  here  of  industry 
to  lazy  Christians,  there  of  disinterestedness,  in 
answer  to  infamous  suspicions,  what  energy, 
what  self-abnegation ! 

But,  in  acting  thus,  did  Paul  do  more  than 
any  Christian  might  possibly  be  called  to  do  V  Far 
be  it  from  us,  my  friends,  to  think  so ! 

Disciple  of  an  Almighty  Master,  who.  Abso- 
lute Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth.  Possessor,  by 
nature,  of  every  right  and  every  power,  did  not 
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hesitate,  out  of  love  to  a  race  accursed,  to  sacrifice, 
one  after  another,  all  these  rights  and  all  these 
powers,  the  right  to  dwell  in  glory  in  the  society 
of  the  Father,  tlie  right  not  to  be  born,  and  the 
right  not  to  die,  the  right  not  to  come  in  contact 
with  sin,  nor  experience  its  consequences ;  the 
disciple  of  such  a  Master  ought  he  not,  too,  be 
ready  to  renounce,  for  the  sake  of  souls,  rights  the 
most  exalted  and  incontestable  ?  the  right  of 
having  property,  for  example  ?  the  right  of  living 
in  his  own  country  ?  the  riglit  of  enjoying  a 
deserved  repose  ?  the  right  of  keeping  his  children 
within  reach  of  his  love  ?  the  right  of  avoiding 
every  bodily  danger  ?  the  rigJit  to  live,  in  fine, 
and  to  live  without  exposure  to  sutfering  ? 

When  the  Christian  gave  hiinself  to  God,  did 
he  not  surrender  all  these  rights  ?  Is  it  not  God, 
now,  who  disposes  of  them  V  And,  if  God  needs 
for  His  glory,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  the  money,  the  repose,  the  children,  the 
health,  the  life  of  the  Christian,  what  has  he  to  do 
but  to  cominand,  and  what  has  the  Christian  to  do 
but  to  obey  V  His  Master  may  say  to  him  :  Leave 
thy  country  and  kindred,  and  wo  to  the  servant  if 
he  does  not  arise  and  set  out  9t  once  !  God 
may  say  to  him  :  Give  the  half  of  thy  goods, 
give  all  thy  goods  for  my  cause,  and  wo  to  the 
servant    if  he  refuses !      He   may   say   to    him, 
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Sacrifice  to  me  thy  son,  thy  daughter  — I  need 
them,  the  one  as  deaconness,  the  other  as  a 
missionary,  and  wo  to  the  servant  if  he  turn  them 
aside  from  this  holy  vocation  !  God  may,  finally, 
say  to  him  :  1  require  thyself ;  I  have  need  of  thy 
strength,  of  thy  health,  of  thy  life,  and  wo  again 
to  the  servant  if  he  loves  his  life  and  seeks  to  save 
it,  when,  for  God's  sake,  he  should  know  how  to 
lose  it !  Yes,  wo  to  him  who  does  not  know  how 
to  renounce  himself  and  all  that  he  has;  do  you 
understand  ?  himself,  and  all  that  he  has,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of   man  ! 

And  such  a  servant,  from  whom  God  may  demand 
the  greater,  should  he  not  give,  and  joyfully  give 
the  1*^BS  ?  He  v>'ho  should  be  faithful  unto  death,  in 
great  things,  does  he  find  it  hard  to  be  faithful  in 
something  infinitely  little  V  Called  to  sacrifice  the 
most  sacred  rights,  if  need  be,  and  for  the  good  of 
souls,  will  he  not  consent  to  abandon  doubtful 
rights,  or  those  of  little  importance,  lest  he  should 
run  the  danger  of  injuring  these  souls  V  Will  he 
not,  for  example,  renounce,  with  joy,  the  right  to 
seek  recreation,  or  that  of  developing  himself  in 
the  arts,  if  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  means  morally 
dangerous  V 

Oh!  I  can  not  deny  it:  thus  understood,  the 
Christian  life  imposes  renunciation  and  sacrifices  : 
Jesus  Christ,  certainly,    has  not  concealed  this 
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from  us  !  And,  I  ask,  does  it  belong  to  us,  children 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  does  it  belong  to  us 
when  we  think,  for  example,  of  our  ancestors? 
does  it  belong  tons  to  speak,  that  grand  word- 
sacrifice?  But  further,  suppose  that  our  little 
renunciations  are  real  sacrifices ;  ah !  they  have 
such  compensations  that  one  forgets  them  very 
soon,  and  he  who  knows  how  to  perform  them, 
quite  surprised  when  they  are  admired,  is  still  more 
surprised  when  he  observes  that  any  one  complains 
of  them ! 

Who  would  ever  think  of  pitying  a  young  mother, 
obliged  to  give  up  some  feast  that  she  might  take 
care  of  her  child  ?  However  desirous  of  pleasure,  if 
she  is  truly  a  mother,  a  caress  of  her  child,  a  look, 
the  mere  hope  of  a  look,  by  and  by,  would  not  that 
be  a  feast  for  her  ?  The  best  of  feasts  ?  And,  in 
her  heart,  overflowing  with  love,  would  any  room 
be  left  for  a  regret?  Well,  my  brethren,  do  you 
not  know  that  tliere  is  a  maternity  of  souls,  and 
that  each  Christian  may,  and  should,  experience  its 
joys  unspeakable  ?  Ah  !  the  joy  of  giving  life  to 
the  body  is  great,  indeed ;  it  permits  one  to  endure 
much  suffering  and  renunciation,  but  that  of  giving 
life  to  the  soul,  that  of  bringing  forth  a  child  to 
God,  that  of  assisting  and  contributing  to  a  birth 
for  eternity,  to  the  formation  of  a  heaven,  here  be- 
low, in  the  heart  of  a  man,  my  God  !  that  joy,  who 
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can  express  it  ?  Who  can  tell  these  sweet,  these 
profound,  these  unspeakable  emotions  over  which 
hovers  no  menace,  these  transports  of  a  soul  the  ob- 
ject of  whose  happiness,  shall  never  be  taken  from 
it? 

To  this  happiness  of  the  soul  which  saves  an- 
other soul,  I  know  nothing  comparable  in  intensity 
but  the  remorse  of  him  who  will  learn  one  day,  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  perdition  of  his  neigh- 
bor !  My  brethren,  can  you  represent  to  yourselves 
the  horror  of  this  discovery?  that  of  a  Christian, 
who,  when  all  the  past  is  laid  open,  discovers  the 
relation,  direct  or  remote,  of  his  imprudent  ex- 
ample, with  the  wanderings,  then  the  fall,  then 
the  final  loss  of  some  soul  ?  After  such  a  revela- 
tion, can  there  be  any  happiness  for  him  ? 

My  brethren,  I  place  before  you  these  two  alterna- 
tives, the  happiness  of  him  who  saves  and  the  tor- 
ments of  him  who  destroys,  and,  I  hardly  need  ask 
you  which  you  would  choose  !  In  theory,  you  choose 
the  first  alternative,  and  yet  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
that  which  would  expose  you  to  realize  the  second  ! 
Whence  comes  it,  then,  in  practice,  that  so  many 
persons  who  call  themselves  Christians,  act  with- 
out consideration  of  this  latter  and  fearful 
possibility?  Whence  comes  it  that  I  have  to  re- 
mind you  that,  in  these  questions  of  Christian 
liberty,  we  have  to  give  a  great,  a  very  great  con- 
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sideration  to  the  soul  of  our  brother?  Oh,  my 
heart  is  pained  every  time  (and  it  happens  often 
enough)  tliat,  in  discussing  the  lawfulness  of  any 
particular  pleasure,  one  is  content  with  answ^ering 
me,  "I  can  indulge  m5self  in  this;  it  will  do  me 
no  harm,"  without  ever  inquiring  if  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  pleasure,  for  example,  would  not  be  an 
injury,  and  perhaps  a  great  injury  to  another. 
''  It  will  do  me  no  harm."  What !  is  that  all  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  Gospel  and  of  so  much 
preaching  ?  Have  we  performed  so  much  labor  to 
gather  this  fruit  of  egotism?  These  questions, 
then,  would  still  have,  for  many  of  us,  but  one 
side,  that  of  our  interest,  and  our  pleasure,  and 
we  should  have  to  learn,  that,  to  be  authorized  to 
indulge  one's  self  in  any  pleasure,  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  child  of  God  is  satisfied  as  regards  its 
elfects  upon  himself,  he  must  still  farther  have  the 
certainty,  and  that  is  saying  very  little,  that  it 
does  not  cost,  morally,  an  enormous  price,  the 
price  of  almost  inevitably  depraving  those,  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  furnish  this  pleasure. 

No,  I  can  not  think  that  we  still  have  all  this  to 
do ;  it  will  suffice,  I  am  sure,  to  call  the  attention 
of  some  of  our  number  to  this  grave  deficiency,  to 
lead  them  at  once  to  resolve  to  supply  it.  In 
future,  there  will  no  longer  be  such  simple  ques- 
tions of  liberty ;   they  will   be   complicated  with 
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every  thiiiT  which  love  to  oiheis  can  add  to  them  ! 
For  we  all  want  to  love  more  !  We  are  weary  of 
this  living  so  much  for  ourselves,  and  we  long  to 
live  for  Christ  and  for  those  whom  He  has  loved. 
But  where  are  we  to  learn  to  love  more,  where  but 
near  Him  who  first  loved  us  V  Where  shall  we 
rekindle  our  hearts,  so  cold  or  so  lukewarm, 
where,  if  not  in  contact  with  the  heart  of  Jesus 
Christ?  Where  shall  we  find  the  central  fire  of 
the  love  of  souls,  where,  but  at  Calvary  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross  ?  Not  that  we  should  go 
there  often  :  we  should  ever  remain  there ;  there 
it  is  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Crucified 
One,  we  shall  feel  our  heart  beat  stronger,  and 
our  love  for  othejrs  increase.  And  that  love,  let  us 
not  doubt,  will  be  the  answer  to  many  questions 
diflScult  of  solution,  the  key  of  many  problems,  the 
strength  for  many  sacrifices,  and  the  infinite  com- 
pensation of  many  renunciations. 

To  love,  to  love,  this»  this  Is  life  ; 
Make  us  to  live,  O,  God  of  peace  ! 

Amen ! 


SECOND  mSCOUBSE. 


OUR    SAFETY. 

I  Cor.  IX,  23 ;   x,  13. 

And  this  1  do  for  the  gospeVs  sake,  that  1  might  he 
partaker  thereof  with  you.  Know  ye  not  that  they 
which  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  hut  one  receiveth  the 
prize  ?  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain.  And  every  man 
that  strivethfor  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things. 
Now,  they  do  it  to  ohtain  a  corruptible  crown;  but  we, 
an  incorruptible.  I,  therefore,  so  run,  not  as  uncer- 
tainly; so  fight  1,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air:  hut  1 
keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  : 
lest  that,  by  any  means,  lohen  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  shoidd  be  a  castaway. 

Moreover,  brethren,  Iwoidd  not  that  ye  should  be 
ignorant,  how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud, 
and  all  passed  through  the  sea;  and  were  all  bap- 
tized unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea ;  and  did 
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all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat;  and  did  all  drink 
the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank  of  that  spir- 
itual Bock  that  followed  them :  and  that  Bock  was 
Christ.  But,  with  many  of  them,  Ood  was  not  well 
pleased^  for  they  were  overthrown  in  the  wilderness. 

Now,  all  these  things  happened  to  them  for  en- 
samples  :  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  word  are  come.  Where- 
fore, let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed,  lest 
he  fall. 


My  Brethren  :— 

A  lady  needed  a  coachman  ;  the  first  man  who 
offered  his  services  assured  her  that  she  could  not 
find  a  better  than  he !  "  Well,"  said  the  lady, 
"how  near  a  precipice  could  you  drive  my  car- 
riage, without  accident?"  "Within  a  foot, 
madame,  and  with  all  safety."  "  Then,  you  are 
not  the  coachman  I  seek,  and  you  may  withdraw." 
A  second  comes ;  having  heard  the  question,  he 
makes  a  better  offer  than  the  other,  and  declares 
that  he  can  make  his  wheel  pass  within  an  inch  of 
the  abyss ;  whereupon,  he  was  dismissed,  more 
promptly  than  the  first.  The  third  candidate  fi- 
nally came,  and,  to  the  same  question,  replied 
humbly :     "  Madame,  I  was  never  given  to  such 
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dangerous  attempts  and  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that, 
instead  of  approaching  the  precipice,  I  should  keep 
just  as  far  from  it  as  possible."  "  Well,"  said  the 
lady,  "  I  engage  you,  for  you  give  me  confidence." 

My  brethren,  my  entire  discourse  is  in  this  little 
history,  or  parable,  which,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
cludes, very  completely,  the  second  part  of  Paul's 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  Corinthians.  At  first, 
you  will  remember,  he  urged  them  to  restrict  their 
liberty  for  the  sake  of  their  bretiiren;  now  he 
exhorts  them  to  set  limits  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  safety.  Thus,  a  reason  drawn  from 
charity  is  followed  by  a  reason  drawn  from 
prudence,  and,  after  having,  provisorily,  admitted 
the  harmlessness  for  them,  of  these  idolatrous 
feasts,  he  suggests  to  them  that  it  would  be 
better,  perhaps,  to  renounce  them,  even  for  their 
own  souls,  and  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the 
extreme  limit  of  that  which  is  lawful,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  over-passing,  when  too  closely 
approaching  it. 

Three  considerations  lead  him  to  give  this  wise 
counsel. 

I.  By  comparing  the  Christian  to  the  wrestler, 
in  the  Olympic  games,  St.  Paul  reminds  his  readers 
that  their  life  is  a  mortal  combat,  and  the  prize 
difficult  to  gain. 

II.  His  own  example,  showing  that  this  combat 
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requires  of  us  incessant  vigilance  and  severe  re- 
nunciations. 

III.  Finally,  from  the  history  of  the  cotem- 
poraries  of  Moses,  he  points  out  the  perils  of  those 
who  despise  dangers  and  abuse  their  liberty. 

We  shall  take  up  each  of  these  considerations  in 
succession. 


My  brethren,  a  Christian  audience,  or  that  which 
claims  to  be  such,  is  often  a  poor  judge  in  its  own 
cause ;  hence,  I  should  prefer  to  ask  a  man,  sin- 
cere, but  an  unbeliever,  what,  in  his  eyes,  should 
be  the  conduct  of  persons  wlio,  seeing  in  the  Bible 
a  book  free  from  exaggerations  and  errors,  believe, 
consequently,  all  that  it  reveals  to  us,  about  the 
world,  sin,  Satan  and  our  own  hearts. 

''  The  world,"  I  would  say  to  him,  ''is,  according 
to  the  Bible,  plunged  in  corruption  ;  the  moral  air 
which  one  breathes  there  is  saturated  with  pesti- 
lent miasms ;  we  are  told  even  of  malicious 
spirits,  peopling  the  atmosphere- and  ever  tending 
to  infect  us.  These  poisons  are  alike  subtle  and 
pernicious;  that  which  makes  them  more  to  be 
dreaded  is  that  they  are  scattered  by  a  fallen  arch- 
angel who  employs,  to  gain  victims,  all  the  power 
and  all  the  intelligence  with  which  God  has 
endowed  him  !    Our  entire  race  is  the  object  of  his 
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craftiness,  but  it  is  against  Christians  that  he 
rages  the  most.  To  regain  possession  of  them  is, 
for  him,  a  matter  of  pride,  and  he  never  entirely 
despairs  of  gaining  his  end.  Thus,  sometimes,  as 
a  leopard,  he  crouches  at  the  door  of  the  soul, 
waiting  the  favorable  moment  to  enter  at  a  bound ; 
sometimes,  like  a  roaring  lion,  he  rages  around 
the  circle  of  fire,  that  is,  of  vigilance,  which 
protects  it ;  and  alas,  if  this  fire  is  dying  out  for 
lack  of  care.  In  brief,  there  is  no  kind  of  art 
which  he  does  not  invent,  nor  of  means  which  he 
does  not  know  how  to  use;  time  costs  him  nothing, 
and  his  patience  equals  his  perverseiiess.  An  angel 
of  darkness,  he  can  disguise  himself  like  an  angel 
of  light,  that  is,  he  excels  in  giving  a  lie  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  to  evil  that  of  good,  and  of 
creating  between  black  and  white,  in  the  domain 
of  faith  and  morals,  a  series  of  innumerable 
shades,  so  delicate  that  one  may  pass  insensibly 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  find  himself  in  the 
black  when  he  thought  he  had  hardly  left  the 
white. 

Finally,  to  finish  the  description  of  our  danger, 
this  terrible  enemy  has  communication  with  those 
within ;  our  hearts  shelter  traitors,  who  desire 
nothing  but  to  give  us  over  to  him.  But  one  man 
has  ever  been  able  to  say,  "  The  prince  of  this 
world  hath  nothing  in  me  ;"  on  all  others  he  has 
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some  hold,  and,  although  vanquished  in  true 
Christians,  the  trembling  flesh,  his  faithful  ally, 
plots  day  and  night  against  the  reign  of  the  Spirit." 
Thus,  in  a  few  words,  I  would  present  the  matter 
to  him  according  to  the  Bible,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
he  would  conclude,  at  once,  that  he,  who  believed 
all  that,  should  be  vigilant,  like  a  besieged  city ; 
prudent,  as  one  in  charge  of  a  hospital  of  lepers ; 
ready,  in  fine,  for  any  renunciation  which  a  wrest- 
ler, striving:  for  the  prize,  would  accept. 

II. 

Kow,  these  are  Just  the  very  conclusions  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  for,  not  content  with  declaring  that 
he  does  not  run  ''  uncertainly,"  that  is  to  say,  that 
nothing  in  his  life  is  left  to  passion  or  caprice,  and 
that  he  does  not  fight  "  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air,"  that  is  to  say,  he  notes,  very  carefully,  the 
points  to  which  his  efforts  and  vigilance  should  be 
directed;  he  declares  that  he  treats  his  body 
rudely,  and  brings  it  into  subjection,  for  fear  that, 
after  having  preached  to  others,  he  himself  might 
be  rejected ! 

My  brethren,  have  you  weighed  these 
words  V  What  a  warning  in  that  confession ! 
What!  the  Apostle  Paul  himself,  he  whom  we 
know,  he  whose  sublime  life  almost  reached  the 
ideal ;  he  who,  with  John  and  a  few  others,  has 
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deserved,  most  of  all,  that  beautiful  title  of 
-Saint;  he  who  had  so  many  visions,  in  one  of 
which  he  felt  himself  caught  up  to  God ;  he  who 
could  say,  ''  I  am  crucified  to  the  world :  it  is  no 
longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  livethinme;"  "sin 
shall  no  more  reign  over  us ;"  "  thanks  be  to  God 
who  hath  given  us  the  victory,  through  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  many  other  analogous  passages  ;  this 
very  Paul  acknowledges  that  he  must  mortify  his 
body  and  bring  it  unto  subjection,  lest,  some  day, 
he  should  be  rejected ! 

Ah !  had  he  permitted  us  to  see  in  him  the 
^possibility  of  a  temptation  to  pride,  as  in  the 
passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
or,  of  a  momentary  weakness,  such  as  that  to  which 
St.  Luke  makes  allusion,  when  he  says,  that,  having 
seen  the  brethren  from  Rome,  the  apostle  took 
courage,  or  of  a  partial  eclipse  of  his  faith,  like  that 
which  occurred  in  the  life  of  Elijah,  and  of  John 
the  Baptist,  we  should  still  understand  him,  how 
ever  great  might  be  the  idea  which  we  entertained 
of  his  spirituality ;  but,  when  he  speaks  to  us  of 
his  body,  and  tells  us  that  he  has  to  watch  it  inces- 
santly and  mortify  it,  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the 
flesh,  and  falls,  which  would  end  in  his  reprobation, 
ah !  this  is  what  makes  our  whole  being  shudder, 
and  explains  to  us  the  saying  of  St.  Augustine, 
*'The  fear  of  the  Apostle  terrifies  us,  for  if  the 
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ram  trembles,    what   must   the   feeble  lamb  do ! 

That  which  the  feeble  lamb  will  do,  that  is  to 
say  you  and  I,  my  brethren,  may  well  be  that  which 
the  ram  has  done  ?  And  if  8t.  Paul  did  not  think 
himself  proof  against  a  fall,  except  by  a  continual 
watchfulness,  and  in  the  arms  of  his  Saviour, 
shall  we  not  hence  conclude,  unless  we  have  lost 
our  reason,  that  there  too  is  our  only  safety  ? 

Following  his  example,  let  us  take  all  the  arms 
which  God  offers  us,  that  we  may  resist  in  the  evil 
day,  and,  as  Satan  never  grants  an  armistice,  let 
us  never  lay  down  these  arms  !  The  shield  of  faith 
should  ever  be  on  the  left  arm,  the  sword  of  the< 
spirit  in  the  right  hand,  the  helmet  of  salvation 
on  our  head,  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  over 
our  heart,  to  protect  it ! 

To  give  Satan  no  advantage,  let  us  flee  sin  and  all 
its  avenues:  sober  in  all  things,  watchful,  the 
loins  girt,  the  lamp  always  lit,  always  master  of 
ourselves,  and  faithful  in  details,  we  shall  be  able 
to  catch  the  eye  and  sever  the  arm  which  would 
make  us  fall,  or,  according  to  the  excellent  advice 
of  Plato  himself,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  water 
the  plants  which  should  rather  be  left  to  wither. 

Independently  of  these  general  precautions,  we 
should  ever  study  our  nature,  the  better  to  discover 
its  secret  inclinations,  and,  its  evil  predispositions, 
and  to  make  for  ourselves  a  hygiene  of  the  soul, 
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which  shall  remove  from  it  all  excitements.  This 
hygiene  should  be  personal,  like  the  peculiarities 
of  our  nature :  the  conduct  of  others  should  no 
more  be  an  absolute  rule  for  us,  than  ours  is  an 
absolute  rule  for  them :  it  should  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed, as  a  single  imprudence  may  compromise 
every  thing;  it  should  extend  its  watchful  care 
over  every  moment  of  our  lives,  our  reading,  our 
entertainments,  our  secret  thoughts,  our  pleasure, 
our  food  and  clothing  even,  in  brief,  into  our  life 
by  day  and  our  life  by  night ! 

In  doubtful  questions,  the  Christian,  anxious 
about  his  salvation,  should  be  timid,  rather  than 
I  rash,  and  commit  excesses  of  prudence  rather  than 
j  of  liberty. 

In  his  relaxations,  he  will  remember  that  the 
present  life,  being  entirely  consecrated  to  labor 
and  strife,  relaxation  is  lawful  only  when,  far  from 
injuring,  it  is  favorable  rather  to  our  daily  task, 
!  by  renewing  the  physical  and  spiritual  forces  which 
we  need. 

Thus,  if  the  Christian  perceives  that  a  certain 
(  recreation  relaxes  the  vigor  of  his  soul,  disturbs, 
be  it  ever  so  little,  his  communion  with  God,  and, 
while  he  indulges  in  it,  interrupts  his  incessant 
prayers ;  if  he  perceives  that,  after  its  enjoyment, 
he  is  weaker,  more  accessible  to  certain  thoughts, 
enervated  in  soul  and  body— in  a  word,  more  ex- 
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posed— he  should  make,  at  once,  an  energetic  reso- 
lution ;  if  these  effects  come  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  pleasure,  the  Christian  will  renounce  it 
utterly ;  if  they  are  due,  not  so  much  to  its  nature,  as 
to  the  ardor  with  which  they  are  indulged  in,  and 
to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  indulged,  then 
he  must  either  change  these  conditions,  and  abate 
this  ardor,  orjearn  to  renounce  that  which  he  can 
not  modify. 

The  dance,  for  example,  though  it  seems  to  me 
only  the  sport  of  children,  or  childish  people,  the 
dance  can  not  be  condemned  in  itself ;  the  Bible 
mentions  it  several  times  without  disfavor,  and 
Jesus  Christ  introduced  it  into  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  prodigal  son.  But,  in  the  conditions 
in  which  our  society  engages  in  it,  with  the  hours 
devoted  to  it,  the  preoccupations  which  it  requires 
and  the  display  of  vanity  of  which  it  is  the  occa- 
sion, even  if  immorality  does  not  follow  in  its  train, 
if  it  is  not  hygienically  evil,  and,  for  this  very 
reason  worthy  of  condemnation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  must  be  a  hotbed  of  frivolity  and  dissipa- 
tion. 

III. 

But,  some  may  object— Would  you  then  make 
ascetics  of  us,  and  condemn  us  to  a  sorrowful  life, 
which  will  fill  us  with  disgust  for  piety  ? 
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For  a  complete  answer  to  such  a  question,  I  des- 
ire that  this  fact  may  be  explained  :  on  reflecting 
upon  my  past  life,  I  find  that  the  persons  the  most 
deceived  of  any  that  I  have  ever  met,  the  most 
faded  [blasees),  the  most  disappointed  in  every  re- 
spect, the  most  given  to  fits  of  melancholy,  the 
secret  of  which  was  known  only  to  the  physician 
or  the  pastor,  were  just  the  very  ones,  who,  within 
the  limits  of  worldly  propriety,  thought  that  they 
might  indulge  themselves  in  every  thing,  while 
the  most  joyful,  the  most  profoundly  and  con- 
stantly happy,  radiant  sometimes,  always  young  in 
heart,  and  enjoying  with  new  zest,  all  that  is  noble 
and  great,  these  are  they,  who,  from  prudence,  as 
regards  themselves,  and  from  charity  to  their  breth- 
ren, have  fully  renounced  worldly  pleasures  ! 

Besides,  I  have  no  thought  of  recommending  the 
hairy  girdle,  or  shirt,  or  any  discipline  !  That 
incessant  vigilance  is  practised  interiorly,  and,  in 
communion  with  Jesus  Christ ;  it  consists,  mainly, 
in  abiding,  ever  more  and  more  in  Him,  in  taking 
refuge  in  His  arms,  in  doing  every  thing  under 
His  eye !  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  sorrow,  nor 
constraint  in  this  vigilance ;  -  it  does  not  betray 
itself  by  ascetic  airs,  or  an  expression  of  harsh 
austerity.  If  the  countenances  of  us  Christians 
sometimes  lead  others  to  think  so,  ah !  let  us  ac- 
cuse no  one  but  ourselves ;  this  veil  of  sadness,  be 
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careful  that  you  do  not  ascribe  it  to  an  excessive 
Christian  fidelity  ;  it  is  much  more  likely  to  arise 
from  the  consciousness  of  our  unfaithfulness ;  the 
Gospel  is  not  responsible  for  it,  and  we  ourselves 
alone,  yes,  ourselves  alone,  are  to  blame. 

But,  if  it  were  true  that,  during  the  present  life, 
the  necessities  of  our  personal  preservation  de- 
manded all  these  rigors,  would  it  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  to  accept  them  ? 

In  what,  in  fact,  are  we  engaged  ?  To  take  heed 
not  to  compromise  all  the  fruit  of  our  Christian 
life,  and  all  the  bloody  passion  of  Jesus  Christ ! 
To  take  heed  that  we  do  not  expose  ourselves  to 
falling  into  that  state  of  relapse  of  which  Peter 
said  :  It  is  worse  than  that  from  which  grace  drew 
us  !  To  take  heed  that  we  do  not  become  wrecked 
in  the  harbor,  or,  to  borrow  a  thought  from  Paul, 
not  to  fall  at  the  very  threshold  of  Canaan  ! 

Oh  !  how  solemn  and  serious  is  the  spectacle  of 
which  the  Apostle  gives  us  a  glimpse !  Down  there 
in  the  desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  that  inhospitable 
route,  covered  with  corpses,  smitten  by  the  curse  I 
Just  here  are  those  who,  in  an  attack  of  real  mad- 
ness, engage  in  the  dance  about  Aaron's  calf ! 
Further  on,  those  who  were  seen  to  fall  at  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  the  .'' sepulchre  of  gluttony  I"  still 
further,  that  multitude,  whose  revolt  God  punished 
by  giving  them  up  to  fiery  serpents  I    Finally,  on 
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the  verge  of  Palestine,  the  twenty  three  thousand, 
victims  of  the  impure  daughters  of  Moab  ! 

Kemember,  too,  that  they  all  had  seen  the  great 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  cloud  going  before 
them,  the  Red  sea  open,  the  bitter  waters  become 
sweet,  the  manna  fall  from^heaven,  the  rock  give 
out  wholesome  water,  Sinai,  resplendent  with  the 
Divine  glory,  and  Moses,  descending  from  the 
mount,  with  the  law  of  Jehovah !  Receiving  so 
much,  hoping  so  much,  suffering  so  much,  and  yet, 
failing  near  the  goal !  because  they  did  not  watch  ! 
Oh  I  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed, 
lest  he  fall ! 

But  why  ask  ancient  history  for  lessons  of  pru- 
dence ?  do  not  our  own  memories  furnish  them  ? 
Ah  !  we  need  only  to  consult  them,  and,  soon 
enough,  many  figures  will  appear  to  make  us  shud- 
der and  weep  !  they  were  our  fellow  travelers  ! 
together  we  have  rejoiced,  together  received  the 
bread  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit ;  they  were  no 
worse  than  we ;  we  were  no  better  than  they  !  it 
may  be  that  they  hi. d  even  outstripped  us  in  the 
ways  of  righteousness,  when,  all  at  once,  frightful 
news  overwhelms  ns.  Such  a  one  has  fallen :  such 
a  young  girl,  such  a  woman  is  covered  with  shame, 
and,  upon  hearing  this  horrible  news,  feeling  our 
heart  sink,  the  earth  tremble,  the  pit  open  before 
us,  we  have  cried  out,  when  discovering  in  our- 
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selves  the   principle  of  like  falls,  ''  My  God,  My 
God— and  I !" 

Ah!  how  instructive  are  such  sad  events, 
teaching  us  that,  to  give  way  to  the  devil, 
Is  to  place  one's  self  upon  a  declivity  where  no  one 
can  know  what  will  b^his  last  step  ! 

During  many  years,  preparation  is  silently  made, 
by  the  insensible  disturbance  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  a  bridge,  for  a  sudden  breaking 
down,  to  be  accomplished,  at  length,  in  a  single 
second  ;  thus,  a  long  train  of  feeble  moral  shocks 
and  imperceptible  departures  from  the  right  may 
end,  unexpectedly,  in  a  catastrophe,  the  results  of 
which  will  511  the  life-time,  and,  perhaps,  eternity  ! 

Oh !  you  who  say  :  ''  Such  reading,  such  a  plea- 
sure, such  a  habit,  or  such  society,  will  do  me  no 
harm;"  are  you  very  sure  of  what  you  assert? 
"Evil,"  says  Bossuet,  somewhere,  " evil  does  not 
always  come  in  great  waves ;  it  often  insinuates 
itself,  drop  by  drop,  but,  at  last,  one  is  none  the 
less  submerged  by  it." 

And,  even  if  all  these  things  did  no  harm,  looked 
at  as  a  matter  of  worldly  propriety,  are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  will  experience  no  harm  as  to  the  life 
of  God  within  you  ?  For  it  is  not  your  morality, 
about  which  I  am  so  much  distressed,  but  mainly 
about  your  spirituality.  It  may  be,  in  fact,  that  it 
is" for  Satan's  interest  that  you  should  not  so  fall 
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as  to  alarm  these  whom  he  wishes  to  ensnare ;  he 
needs  for  his  baits,  victims  rather,  who  do  not  seem 
to  be  such,  and  who,  from  the"  very  bosom  of  his 
snares,  can  yet  sing !  Their  soul,  however,  is  only 
the  more  exposed  :  for,  in  suffering  loss  for  the 
present  life,  such  a  fall  might  save  it  for  the  life  to 
come,  while,  in  saving  the  earthly  life,  a  slow  de- 
generation of  the  soul  loses  it  for  eternity  !  Well ! 
that  is  what  I  fear  for  those  who  follow  the  decline, 
but  too  well  known  at  Corinth  !  I  fear  a  division 
of  the  heart,  I  fear  a  kind  of  volatilization  of  the 
soul,  I  fear  lukewarmness,  I  fear  a  gradual  imper- 
ceptible wasting  away.  Ah !  instead  of  looking 
for  every  thing  that  you  can  possibly  do,  without 
weakening  yourselves  too  much,  look  rather  for 
every  thing  which  will  give  you  strength  !  Long 
for  the  society  of  Christ,  more  than  for  that  of  the 
world !  Be  more  engrossed  in  your  spiritual  de- 
velopement  than  in  matters  of  taste,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  lacking  in  consistent  Christians.  You  will 
have  all  eternity  in  which  to  make  good  that  loss, 
supposing  it  to  be  real :  to  day,  be  rather  anxious, 
by  grace,  to  seize  eternal  life  and  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  can  deprive  you  of  it. 

In  his  celebrated  little  paper,  Pascal  has  written : 
*'  An  eternity  of  joy,  for  a  day  of  privation  upon 
earth."  Oh,  my  brethren,  let  none  of  us  have  it 
to  say,  too  late,  "  Eternally  lost  for  a  moment  of 
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false  joy."  Xo  one,  on  his  death-bed,  ever  re- 
gretted having  used  his  liberty  too  little,  in  doubt- 
ful matters,  and,  before  that  august  tribunal,  it  is 
notour  excessive  renunciations,  it  is  our  rashness 
that  we  shall  have  to  deplore  !  My  brethren,  my 
brethren,  let  us  take  care  of  our  souls,  and,  for 
time,  let  us  not  sacrifice  eternity.    Amen. 


^htiM  in  ^^< 


THIRD  mSCOUBSE. 
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I  Corinthians,  x,  14,  23,  31. 

"''  Wherefore,  my  dearly  beloved,  flee  from  idolatry. 
I  speak  as  to  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  1  say.  The 
cup  of  blessing  lohich  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  f  The  bread  which  we  break,  is 
it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  f  For  we, 
being  many,  are  one  bread,  and  one  body ;  for  we  are 
all  partakers  of  that  one  bread. 

Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh :  are  not  they  which  eat 
of  the  sacrifices  partakers  of  the  altar  ?  What  say  I, 
then,  that  the  idol  is  any  thing,  or  that  which  is  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  idols  is  any  thing  f  But,  I  say,  that  the 
things  which  the  Oentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
devils,  and  not  to  God  :  and  1  would  not  thai  ye  should 
have  fellowship  with  devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils :  we  cannot  be  par- 
takers of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of  devils. 
Do  ice  provoke  the  Lord  to  jecdousy  f  are  we  stronger 
than  He  f  All  things  are  lawfidfor  me,  but  all  things 
are  not  expedient :  all  things  are  lawful  for  we,  but 
all  things  edify  not.  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  lohatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Qod.''^ 

Read,  also,  II  Cor.,  vi,  14,  18. 

My  Brethren  :— 

In  the  domain  of  morals,  and  in  that  of  pasto- 
ral theology,  I  know  nothing  finer,  nothing  more 
powerful,    than  the  three  chapters  whose  study 
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we  have  this  day  finished.  What  grandeur  in  the 
principles  and  what  firmness  in  their  application ! 
What  an  accent  of  an  immovable  personal  con- 
viction, united  to  the  most  scrupulous  respect  for 
the  conscience  of  others !  Fully  resolved  not  to 
use  his  apostolic  authority,  St.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  neglected  nothing  which  would  give  victory* 
to  his  arguments.  Addressing  himself,  in  turn,  to 
the  heart,  the  reason,  the  conscience,  he  first 
makes  the  noble  chord  of  charity  to  vibrate  ;  then 
comes  the  turn  of  personal  interest  in  that  which 
is  most  lawful,  and,  at  this  very  moment,  one 
might  think  the  discussion  ended  and  the  Corinth- 
ians convinced.  But  all  this  does  not  satisfy  the 
Apostle^  for,  however  pressing  the  care  of  our  own 
soul  may  be,  or  that  of  the  salvation  of  our 
neighbor,  evangelical  morality  is  capable  of  giving 
to  our  actions  a  third  motive,  the  most  Christian 
of  all,  the  love  of  God,  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is,  in  fact,  this  motive  which  must  give  the 
last  blow ;  the  two  former  reasons  have  been  but 
approaches  ;  now,  and  in  a  manner  quite  startling, 
the  skilful  strategist  is  ready  for  the  final  assault. 
As  that  bishop,  who,  when  a  lady  asked  him  if  she 
could  go  to  the  theatre  without  danger,  replied, 
unexpectedly,  "  I  ask  you  the. question,  madame," 
St.  Paul,  too,  all  at  once,  returns,  to  the  conscience 
of  his  readers,  the  question  which  had  been  put  to 
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him,  -dud  says  to  them,  in  a  direct  appeal,  "  Do  you 
think  that  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  partaking  of  a  heathen  re- 
past ?■' 

"  What  is  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  "  he  adds ;  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  Christian  faith  and  eating  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ !  And  what  is  this  feast  to 
which  you  are  invited?  Acts  of  idolatry;  and 
idolatry  ?  such  a  pernicious  counterfeiting  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  such  a  skilful  and  treacherous 
falsification  of  the  most  noble  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  such  a  mixture  of  a  little  light  and  a  great 
deal  of  darkness,  that  one  can  not  fail  to  see 
therein  an  invention  of  Satan. 

Such  being  the  case,  is  it  possible,  is  it  proper  to 
associate,  in  one's  self,  truth  and  a  lie,  righteous- 
and  unrighteousness,  light  and  darkness,  and  to 
subject  the  Son  of  God  to  the  impure  contact  of 
devils  ? 

My  brethren,  such  are  the  words  to  which  we 
may  well  listen,  in  an  epoch,  when,  as  well  from  a 
moral  decadence,  as  from  a  reaction  against  certain 
tendencies,  we  flatter  ourselves  with  being  able  to 
reconcile  every  thing  in  the  higher  syntheses,  the 
world  and  God,  the  love  of  pleasure  and  obedience 
to  Jesus  Christ. 

To  serve  two  masters  has  become  an  easy  matter ; 
it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  no    longer  any 
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Christian  incompatibilities ;  aside  from  that  which 
the  most  ordinary  morality  would  reprove,  there 
is  nothing  which  the  believer  may  not  allow  him- 
self. The  Bible  says,  it  is  true,  "  Separate  your- 
selves from  this  perverse  race,"  "come  out  from 
them,  my  people;"  but  such  words  are  no  longer 
in  place  in  our  age  ;  now  we  have  no  longer  need 
to  go  out  from  anything,  and,  no  one  knows  from 
what  he  should  separate  himself!  Has  not  the 
world  disappeared !  Under  the  pretext  that  we 
should  not  look,  in  this  biblical  expression,  for 
anything  but  a  certain  spirit,  a  disposition  of  soul 
which  the  hermit  takes  with  him  and  finds  again 
in  the  depths  of  the  desert,  there  is  no  longer  any 
belief  in  the  existence  of  objective  manifestations, 
of  concrete  forms  and  institutions  which  have 
become  the  home  of  such  a  spirit. 

In  a  word,  our  age  is,  for  many  persons— and 
that  is  the  secret  of  the  barrenness  of  so  many 
efforts  and  of  so  many  lives— the  age  of  accom- 
modations and  compromise,  the  age  of  confusion 
and  pell-mell,  if  we  may  use  the. word ;  in  matters 
of  the  church,  of  doctrine  and  of  practical  moral- 
ity, the  epoch  of  mere  verbiage. 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  however,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
and  with  the  most  lax,  that  the  idea  of  Christian 
incompatibilities  has  not  entirely  disappeared :  only 
they  have  been  relegated  to  some  corner  of  the  life , 
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that  is  to  say,  to  certain  moments  which  are  re- 
quired to  make  up,  by  their  excess  of  morality, 
the  deficiency  of  all  others,  and  they  are  especially 
laid  upon  certain  men  who  are  used,  in  the  service 
of  Christian  fidelity,  as  the  ofticial  substitutes  of 
private  believers. 

Like  the  Catholics,  some  religiously  observe  the 
Eucharists  :  after  carnival  comes  a  kind  of  Lent : 
that  is  to  say,  just  before  the  principal  com- 
munion, they  suppress,  all  at  once,  as  improper 
w^hat,  to-morrow,  will  become  again  quite  lawful ; 

as  if  the  Lord's  Supper  were  not  a  symbol  of  a 

daily  communion  with  the  Lord,  and  as  if  we 
ought  not  to  be  in  a  state  to  partake  of  it  every 
day,  as  the  early  Christians  did. 

During  the  catechumenate,  also,  comes  a  paren- 
thesis, when  that  which  appears  wrong,  which  one 
did  yesterday,  and  which  one  will  hasten  to  take 
up  again  to-morrow  ;  as  if  to  his  very  last  breath, 
the  Christian  were  not  a  catechumen,  an  appren- 
tice of  heaven,  just  as  the  catechumen  is,  after  all, 
but  a  Christian  apprentice  1 

Finally,  it  is  chiefly  upon  the  pastor  that  the 
duties  of  extreme  Christian  propriety  devolve, 
and  wo  to  him  who  does  not  fulfil  them  !  If  one 
of  them,  for  example,  is  imprudent  enough  to  ex- 
press, before  a  friend,  fond  of  the  theatre,  his  de- 
sire to  visit  it  once,  at  least:   ''Thou,  a  pastor, 
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at  the  theatre  ;   but  what  a  scandal  it  would  be  ! 
hast  thou  well  considered  it?"    So  it  seems  that 
there  are  two  codes  of  morals :  one  very  complai- 
sant, for  the  use  of  ordinary  Christians ;  the  other 
very  strict,  designed  for   the  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Hence,  he  must  be,  in  fact,  an  official 
Christian,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be,  more  or  less,  for 
each  one ;  to  fill  up  that  which  is  lacking  in  the 
faithfulness  of  his  flock,  and  to  be  consistent  for 
those  who  fail  in  this  respect.    But,  my  brethren, 
such  a  prejudice,  more  common  than  is  supposed, 
and  which  the  pastors  should  consider  for  their 
guidance,  such  a  prejudice,  indicates  an  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  of   the  doctrine  of   the  Holy  Spirit.     That 
which  constitutes  the  new  covenant  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Christian,  is  the  work  and  the  presence 
of  that  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  regenerate. 
Now,  in  presence  of  that  fundamental  equality, 
the  difference  between  the  pastor  and  the  private 
members  of  the  flock,  is  a  matter  quite  accessory, 
at  least,  as  far  as  the  subject  under  discussion  is 
concerned ;    one  is  not,  necessarily  more  conse- 
crated than  the  other ;  the  form  only  of  that  con- 
secration varies,  and  its  special  functions  add  to 
it  no  essential  element.    Thus,  the  same  titles  are 
ojiven  to  one  as  well  as  the  other :   it  is  to  all  to 
whom  Peter  says, ''  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a 
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a-oyal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people,"  and  it  is  all  of 
lis  whom  Paul  calls  "  children  of  light,"  "  saints," 
-'  sons  of  God,"  ''  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
There  is  no  ground,  then,  for  distinguishing,  in 
the  life,  consecrated  times  from  profane  times,  no 
more  than  in  the  church,  between  members  upon 
whom  are  imposed  certain  duties  of  a  stricter  pro- 
priety, and  others  who  are  exempt  therefrom  !  In 
a  word,  before  God,  obligations  are  entirely  equal, 
because  privileges  are,  also,  essentially  equal. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  guide  in  the  solution  of 
practical  questions,  a  third  reason  for  limiting  our 
liberty.  We  have  not  only  to  save  our  own  souls 
and  the  souls  of  our  brethren,  we  have,  also,  to 
take  the  greatest  care  of  the  dignity  of  God  in  us. 
By  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christ  is  more  really  our  guest 
—being  the  guest  of  our  heart,  and  an  abiding  one 
— than  He  was  once  of  the  young  married  couple 
at  Cana,  of  Martha  and  Mary  at  Bethany,  or,  of 
Zaccheus  at  Jericho.  Consequently,  that  which 
we  wpuld  not  have  done,  had  we  been  in  their 
place,  during  His  visit,  shall  we  not  consider  it  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  His  presence  in  us  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  V  There,  where  we  should  not  have 
the  least  idea  of  taking  Him,  were  He  for  a  few 
moments  in  our  dwelling,  should  we  constrain 
Him  to  go,  when  He  permanently  abides  within 
us.    Nobility  has  its  obligations— either  let  us  re- 
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nounce  the  titles  and  privileges  of  the  Christian- 
or  let  us  fully  accept  its  responsibilities.  Between 
righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  between  light 
and  darkness,  between  Christ  and  Belial,  there 
surely  can  be  no  possible  reconciliation.  To  seek 
for  any  is  shamefully  to  compromise,  not  merel>^ 
the  duty  of  the  catechumen,  not  merely  the  bless- 
ings of  the  communion,  or  the  authority  of  the 
pastor,  but  the  very  majesty  of  God,  the  Holy  of 
holies  in  us,  that  is  to  say,  the  Spirit  of  Him 
whose  eyes  are  too  pure  to  look  upon  iniquity.    " 

II. 

After  the  arguments  from  charity,  and  that  from' 
prudence,  this  new  consideration  seems  to  me- 
helpful  in  resolving  a  great  number  of  difficult 
questions,  among  which  I  shall  cite,  by  way  of 
example,  that  which  engages  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Christian  world  :  I  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  theatre ;  may  God  give  me  power  to 
speak  of  it  devoutly,  as  well  to  warn  those  of  my 
hearers  who  are  carried. away  by  the  theatre,  as  to- 
encourage  those  who  resist  the  solicitations  pre- 
sented them. 

In  treating  this  question,  I  have  no  need  to  con- 
sider what  the  theatre  might  have  been  in  other 
ages,  and  other  countries ;  as  it  was  in  ancient 
Greece,  for,  example,  when  women  did  not  liguve 
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111  it  as  actresses,  and,  "when  they  met  to  enter- 
tain in  their  souls  all  the  grand  political  ideas 
which  made  the  life  of  the  State.*  No ;  I  take  it 
lip  as  it  has  been  for  ages  in  lands  where  thq 
French  tongue  is  spoken  ;  such  as  it  became  rapidly, 
:also,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  in  that  Germany,  a  long 
time  superior  to  its  rival  in  this  respect,  but  which 
MOW  shows  itself  so  greedy  for  the  most  impure 
productions  of  Paris. 

Well,  in  presence  of  our  modern  theatre,  I  dare 
to  say,  with  St.  Paul,  judge  for  yourselves  what 
•concord  there  is  between  purity  and  impurity,  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  us,  and  that  which 
has  become  one  of  the  centres  of  the  work  of 
Satan  V 

I  do  not  dispute  the  good  elements  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  theatre,  any  more  than  I  feel 
bound  to  forget  the  great  beauties  of  ancient 
paganism  1  But,  as  the  mingling  of  the  true  and 
the  false  was  just  wliat  made  paganism  dangerous, 
50  it  is  the  good,  the  little  good,  which  exists 
among  the  imparities  of  the  stage,  which  seems, 
to  me,  to  constitute  one  of  its  greatest  dangers :  the 
good  pieces  serve  as  bridges  to  the  bad,  and  trans- 
form our  theatre,  as  far  as  the  matter  of  vice  goes, 
into  a  garden  of  acclimation. 

'  Vinet.    De  VincUnation  theaUalc. 
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Little  by  little,  in  fact,  the  moral  sensibility  i& 
blunted  there,  and,  one  passes,  without  suspecting 
it,  from  that  which  is  still  becoming,  to  that  which 
is  the  most  degrading.  Does  not  the  theatre  itself 
followthat  downward  course,  and,  is  it  not  to  the 
theatre  that  those  words  in  Revelation  are  tl;e 
most  applicable,,"  Let  him  that  is  filthy,  be  filthy 
still  ?"  When  one  speculates  upon  human  passions^ 
he  condemns  himself,  (under  penalty  of  being  sood 
worn  out)  to  the  necessity  of  constantly  forcing, 
more  and  more,  the  poisoned  dose,  till,  from 
delirium  to  delirium,  he  falls  and  wallows  in  the 
vilest  filth. 

For  a  long  time  the  stage  has  reached  that  point- 
especially  in  France,  and  every  thing  is  drawn  in 
there  which  is  most  sacred :  conjugal  and  filial 
love,  chastity,  principles  and  scruples  of  con- 
science, paternity,  old  age,  piety,  prayer,  the 
Lord's  supper,  life,  death,  God  Himself,  there  is 
nothing  venerable,  nothing  pure,  nothing  noble, 
nothing  holy,  that  the  theatre  has  not  drawn  inta 
its  mire,  as  there  is  nothing  vile,  abject  or  crimi- 
nal which  it  has  not  served  out  to  its  clients  I 
Unwearied  in  its  search  of  new  excitements  for 
seared  palates,  there  is  no  kind  of  impossible 
situation  which  it  does  not  invent  every  day .  in 
order  to  display  vice,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  make 
it  appear  under  an  alluring  veil.    If  any  one  thinks 
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that  I  exaggerate,  let  him  consider  this  avowal 
which  escaped  from  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
regarding  a  decent  play ;  ''In  these  days,"  it  says, 
"  a  play  without  adultery  is  indeed  the  greatest  of 
originalities." 

It  is  well  known  what  corruption  tinds  its  source 
in  the  theatre  I  Recall  the  confession  of  the 
papers,  after  the  disasters  of  France  I  By  turn, 
effect  and  cause,  fruit  and  seed  of  license,  the 
theatre  reacts  incessantly  upon,  manners  of  which 
it  is  the  tableau  !  What  is  it,— what  else  will  it 
always  be  for  our  youth  ?  One  shudders  in  think- 
ing of  it  I  But  what  is  still  more  incalcu- 
lable, is  its  deleterious  influence  upon  an  entire 
class  of  children  of  the  people,  who  gain  admis- 
sion by  means  of  checks,  and  bring  from  the 
theatre  a  frightful  precocity  of  vice.  For  them, 
the  theatre  is  the  vestibule  of  the  prison,  as,  for 
the  richer,  it  is  the  vestibule  Xo  other  abysses,  and 
M.  Becquerel,  the  director  of  the  La  Force  prison, 
said  that,  by  the  increased  number  of  his  young 
boarders,  he  could  always  know  that  a  new  drama, 
an  evil  drama,  had  been  played  in  Paris !  Even 
here,  we  have  the  same  infection,  as  those  who  do 
Gospel  work  in  certain  quarters  of  this  city,  know 
by  experience,  while  our  Police  Bureau  lias  good 
cause  to  be  occupied  and  distressed  therewith. 

But  I  pass  over  all  that,  and  many  other  things, 
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to  tell  you— excuse  the  personal  communication— 
that  which,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  has  always 
kept  me  from  the  threshold  of  the  theatre,  whatever 
literary  or  musical  attraction  it  had  for  me.  That 
which  has  kept  me  away  has  been  the  thought  of 
the  lives  of  the  actors,  and,  especially,  of  the 
actresses,  whose  responsibility  before  God  I  would 
not  share,  in  the  slightest  degree,  for  all  the 
world. 

My  brethren,  do  not  think  that  I  speak  thus  with 
contempt  for  my  neighbor.  Following  the  example 
of  my  Master,  I  despise  no  one,  and  I  desire, 
rather,  to  love  souls  as  I  do  my  own,  and  to  seek  to 
save  them.  Ah  I  how  gladly  would  I  help  to  save 
those  of  whom  I  speak !  Would  that  I  could  go 
and  tell  them  that  the  Lord  loves  them  :  that  they 
'are  my  brothers,  all  these  men  ;  that  they  are  my 
sisters,  all  these  women  of  the  theatre,  whom  the 
world  despises  and  rejects  from  its  society,  even 
while  they  are  serving  it,  and  that,  for  these  artists, 
as  well  as  for  myself,  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  fell  from  the  cross  at  Golgotha  1 

I  was  but  once  able  to  render  Christian  service  to 
one  of  these  persons,  but  too  late,  alas  I  to  be  of 
any  advantage  to  her. 

It  was  in  1870.  on  the  sea  shore,  in  France  :  On  a 
road,  upon  the  shore,  a  carriage  passed,  like  an  ar- 
row, madly  driven,  as  were  the  young  couple  with- 
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in.  This  couple  were  not  married,  though  they 
were  living  as  though  they  were  ;  the  young  woman 
was  an  actress  in  Paris,  in  the  Italian  theatre ; 
-all  at  once,  the  horses  ran  away,  the  young  woman 
was  frightened,  she  leaped  to  the  ground,  alas ! 
she  rose  not,  her  fall  had  killed  her  on  the  spot  I 
She  was  scarcely  twenty.  Her  parents  were  noti- 
fied, but  would  not  come :  and,  as  she  was  a  pro- 
testant,  a  friend  and  I  undertook  the  fearful 
funeral  rites.  I  shall  never  forget  that  sad  day 
when  I  had  tQ  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs,  that  is  to 
say.  I  had  to  assist  in  enlarging  the  grave,  too  nar- 
row for  a  too  elegant  coffin, — then  to  speak — alas, 
of  what  V— before  him  who  had  ruined  that  soul. 

Ah  !  if  I  were  obliged,  on  that  occasion,  to  cast  a 
sad  look  into  the  lives  of  women  of  the  theatre,  I 
was  convinced,  from  that  moment,  that  the  life  ot 
this  poor  young  girl  was  the  rule,  and  by  no  means 
the  exception.  You  do  not  know  what  takes  place 
in  the  theatre,  you  who  go  there  with  your  family, 
and  so  joyfully.  It  must  needs  be,  in  these  too 
intimate  relations  between  the  sexes,  in  this  call- 
ing, which  condemns  them  to  an  incessant  moral 
disguise,  to  the  daily  substitution  of  one  character 
for  another,— to  day  the  most  noble,  to-morrow, 
perhaps,  the  most  ignoble  :  in  this  exhibition  of  tlie 
woman,  exposed,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  her  nature, 
to  the  gaze  of  an  excited  public  ;  in  a  word,  in  all 
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this  falsity,  in  all  this  burden,  in  this  perpetual  lie., 
it  must  needs  be  that  such  a  blow  is  given  to  human 
dignity  and  to  the  very  essence  of  personality,  as 
will  have,  for  its  almost  infallible  consequence,  a 
life  of  immorality. 

Ah  !  I  wish  to  say  it  very  distinctly,  I  have 
need  so  to  do,  for  I  wish  to  be  just,  there  are 
splendid  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  more  thaii 
one  virtuous  woman  lias  been  seen  on  the 
stage,  and  has  been  kept  there,  only  by  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  -others,  but  at,  what  a  price  ! 
with  what  suffering  !  One  should  know  what  is 
said  of  their  owii  calling  by  Macready,  for  in- 
stance, or  a  Fanny  Kemble,  in  England  !  I  know 
nothing  more  overwhelming  for  the  theatre  than 
their  own  confessions  1  Moreover,  such  cases  are 
so  rare  in  the  theatre,  at  least,  as  far  as  women  are 
concerned,  that  they  are  called  local  monstrosities, 
and  Rousseau  was  entitled  to  write,  "  Will  you 
call  that  a  respectable  profession  which  makes 
a  virtuous  woman  a  prodigy,"  and  a  permanent 
prodigy  ? 

Well,  following  Vinet,  and,  in  his  own  w^ords,  I 
ask  again,  ''Is  there  any  agreement  whatever  be- 
tween Christianty  and  the  theatre,  as  it  is  ?"*  Can 

*  Vinet.  Histoire  dc  la  litterature  au  XVIII  siede ;  etude 
sur  Rousseau. 
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one  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of-the  theatre  ? 

I  go  farther,  even,  and  dare  to  ask  if  a  moral 
man,  and  one  who  loves  his  fellows,  would  wish  to 
continue  to  take  that  responsibility,  after  having; 
been  admonished  of  it  V  Ah  1  if  we  were  talkingr 
of  a  theatre,  as  severe  as  to  its  staff  and  repertoire,, 
as  the  present  theatre  is  lax  in  these  respects.  I 
should  speak  in  another  manner  :  but,  as  it  is  not 
to  such  a  reformed  theatre  that  you  give  your 
money  and  your  support,  you  may  well  say,  that^ 
though  you  are  present  only,  when  there  is  a  good 
play,  alas  I  are  not  these  good  plays  defiled  by  a 
ballet  corps  I  you  may  well  say  that  you  have, 
indirectly,  the  responsibility  of  the  bad  plays,  as- 
you  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  entire  insti- 
tution I 

How  w^ould  you  feel,  you  who  hesitate  to  con- 
demn the  theatre,  if,  not  your  own  daughter,  not 
even  a  distant  relation,  but  a  simple  protegee,  a 
young  girl  of  your  acquaintance,  should  manifest 
a  desire  to  enter  the  theatre  V  That  child,  why 
you  would  rather  see  it  die  than  to  suffer  sucli  a 
fall  I  Well,  if  such  is  the  fear  with  which  the 
theatre  inspires  you  for  those  who  are  dear  to  you ; 
can  you,  without  a  palpable  inconsistence,  use  it 
for  your  own  amusement  V  Will  you  make  sport 
for  yourself    with    that  which  ruins  souls,    and. 
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whether  believers  or  not,  shall  we  not  say  with 
Vinet  again,  "  If  the  theatre  devotes  its  agents  to 
immorality,  and  sometimes,  even  to  infamy,  by  the 
task  imposed  upon  them,  how  can  we  allow  our- 
selves to  encourage  it  ?* 

Should  Christian  convictions  fail,  and  moral  con- 
sistency, it  seems  to  me,  that  our  love  for  Geneva 
should  be  enough  to  make  one  detest  the  institu- 
tion which  has  been  given  us  !  Thus  far,  taste  for 
the  theatre  has  not  becoma  acclimated  in  our  city, 
and,  it  is  to  this  fact,  among  others,  that  we  owe 
what  remains  to  us  of  republican  manners  and 
protestant  austerity !  Is  this  taste  about  to  tri- 
umph over  us  ?  Shall  we  be  condemned,  thanks  to 
it,  to  see  the  last  vestiges  of  our  past  reputation 
disappear,  to  promote  the  rapid  decadence  of  the 
family  life  and  of  proper  sociability,  to  establish 
the  prophetic  truth  of  that  horrible  cry  of  Voltaire, 
^'God  be  praised!  I  have  corrupted  the  council 
and  the  Republic,"  and  finally,  to  see  Geneva  trans- 
formed into  a  city  of  pleasure,  with  its  wretched 
-duke  for  a  new  patron  V  Ah  I  if  this  misfortune 
should,  some  day,  befall  us,  history  will  tell  who 
are  the  true  Genevese,  the  friends  of  their  country, 
the  faithful  and  good  citizens,  those  who  intro- 
duced these  pleasures,  or  those  who  resisted  them  : 

*  Etude  sur  Rousseau. 
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the  accomplices  of  Voltaire,  or  those  who  inheriteci 
the  apprehensions  of  Rousseau. 

My  brethren,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  current 
which  carries  us  away,  it  is  worth  while  to  come  to 
a  halt,  to  reflect  and  to  ask  whither  all  this  is  con- 
ducting us  I 

From  these  reflections,  a  firm  and  respectful 
resistance  should  spring!  One  will  see,  perhaps, 
in  all  classes,  a  party  formed  of  those  who  wish 
to  attempt  to  save  the  future,  without  crim- 
inating the  past  I  It  would  be  well  if  the  young, 
for  example,  especially  if  young  couples,  should 
unite  upon  the  ground  of  liberty,  and,  without  a 
return  to  the  sumptuary  laws,  should  gradually 
bring  to  pass  a  reform  in  our  mode  of  life  and  in 
the  nature  of  our  relaxations.  Far  from  inter- 
dicting the  culture  of  arts  and  letters,  they  should 
the  rather  devote  themselves  to  them,  in  a  wise  de- 
gree, for  the  sake  of  replacing,  both  for  themselves : 
and  for  the  people,  the  pleasures  which  are  con- 
demned, by  proper  and  wholesome  diversions. 

Here  is  the  thought  which  I  suggest :  if  it  is 
good,  may  God  open  the  way  for  it :  only,  that  we 
may  be  entirely  sincere,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
impression  with  you  that,  for  such  a  reform,  the 
moral  sentiment  and  the  patriotic  sentiment  will 
suffice.  Experience  proves  that  change  of  man- 
ners does  not  go  far  without  change  of  heart,  and 
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that  no  change  is  fruitful  and  durable,  but  tliat 
which  is  accomplished  in  the  name  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Well,  why  can  not  this  change  of  heart  be  ac- 
•complished  ?  Is  it,  then,  so  difficult  and  so  pain- 
ful to  give  one's  self  to  Him,  who  is  the  moral 
ideal,  and  the  aesthetic  ideal,  the  supreme  beauty, 
no  less  than  the  supreme  bounty?  It  is  to  Him 
that  we  should  all  belong,  to  Him  we  should 
all  give  ourselves,  renewing  the  dedication  incess- 
antly. Let  us  not  forget,  we  who,  from  principle 
or  from  material  impossibility,  abstain  from  the 
ball  and  the  theatre,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
Cliristian  life  does  not  consist  merely  in  such  re- 
nunciations I  That  is  but  a  small  part,  the  purely 
negative  side  of  the  Christian  life,  and,  if  we  are 
"Christians  only  in  these  renunciations,  we  are  not 
Christians  at  all.  They  may  even  keep  us  in  the 
most  fatal  illusions,  and,  following  the  spirit  which 
luges  us  in  that  direction,  make  us  Pharisees 
rather  than  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  1  To  love,  to 
love,  to  give  up  one's  self,  to  devote  one's  self,  to 
live  for  Christ,  to  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father,  to  have  the  heart  penetrated,  as  well  as 
the  life,  with  the  three  motives  which  have  oc- 
cupied us :  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  'our  neigh- 
bor, and  the  love  of  our  own  soul,  to  study  and  re- 
solve all    practical  -questions   according   to   this 
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triple  rule  ;  this  is  the  only  true  Christian  life,  here 
is  the  salvation  of  souls,  here  the  salvation  of 
families,  here  the  salvation  of  our  dear  country, 
and  the  salvation  of  society.  It  is  to  this  salva- 
tion that  I  invite  you  all,  my  brethren;  let  us 
labor  for  it  with  one  heart,  in  the  name  of  the 
5ame  Saviour  and  for  the  glory  of  the  same  God ! 
Amen ! 
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UPON  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  THEATRE. 


I  ought  to  call  the  notes  which  I  am  about  to 
give,  relative  to  the  question  of  the  theatre, 
Fit'ces  justificatives,  and  that  with  the  full  strength 
of  the  term ;  they  may,  in  fact,  serve  as  an 
answer  to  many  of  the  objections  raised  by  my 
third  discourse.  However  cautious  and  elevated 
my  language  in  these  expositions  of  my  convic- 
tions about  the  theatre,  I  should  expect,  and,  in 
fact,  do  expect,  to  provoke  a  lively  opposition : 
One  can  not,  with  impunity,  attack  this  citadel 
of  worldliness,  especially  when  so  many  people 
are  making  an  effort  to  restore  what  is  called 
society^  in  a  city  where  hitherto,  as  much  from 
principle,  as  from  tradition  or  good  taste,  it 
has   generally    been   kept  at    such    a    distance. 

Since  then,  a  certain  number  of  my  auditors, 
disturbed  for  a  moment,  have  sought  to  quiet 
their  conscience  by  accusing  me  of  exaggeration 
and  injustice,  I  desire  to  justify  my  positions  by 
confessions,  or  by  the  recital  of  certain  facts,  bor- 
rowed from  publications,  some  of  which  are  very 
favorable  to  the  theatre,  while  others  are  not  un- 
friendly to  this  institution  in  its      considered. 
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Were  it  not  for  the  inconsistencies  of  Rousseau, 
I  might  well  sustain  my  positions  from  his  ''  Lettre 
SUV  Ics  spectacles,''^  which  is  one  of  his  most  serious 
writings ;  but,  for  fear  that  his  evidence  might  not 
be  admitted  by  my  readers,  I  pass  to  more  recent 
works  of  an  indisputable  impartiality. 

Let  us  begin  with  that  of  M.  Saint- Marc  Gir- 
ardin,  upon  La  liUcrature  clramatique.  What  does 
he  tell  us  of  the  morality  of  the  theatre  in  general  ? 

"  Before  Rousseau,  Bossuet  and  Nicole  had 
spoken  of  the  theatre  in  the  same  manner,  and, 
before  Bossuet  and  Nicole,  all  the  fathers  of  the 
church  had  condemned  it.  Shall  I  endeavor  to 
defend  it  against  their  anathema  ?  Shall  I  seek  to 
maintain,  like  the  uhilosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  the  theatre  is  a  school  of  morals  ? 
No ;  let  us  acknowledge  the  evil  where  it  is  ;  but 
let  us  measure  it  so  as  not  to  make  it  worse  than  it 
is.  Let  us  not  extol  the  theatre,  but  let  us  not 
condemn  it,  except  for  the  faults  which  are  its  own. 
Let  us  not  demand  of  it  the  purity  of  Christian 
morality :  whoever  wishes  to  find  that  morality 
must  seek  it  in  the  church.  Nor  let  us  require  of 
it  the  severe  and  constrained  morality  of  the 
Portico ;  so  much  austerity  terrifies  it.  Let  us  not 
expect  from  it  even  that  virtuous  hatred  which  the 
sight  of  evil  gives  to  good  people ;  it  has  rather  the 
part  of  Philinthe." 

Qui  prencl,  tout  doucement,  les  hommes  commc 
Us  sont.    Vol.  I,  p.  261. 

Upon  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  tragedy : 

''  The  lesson  derived  from  the  ancient  tragedy 
is  the  idea  that  it  needs  but  one  single  evil  passion 
to  destroy  the  soul :  a  harsh  and  austere  lesson, 
which  makes  a  man  tremble  on  account  of   his 
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weakness,  inspiring  him  with  perpetual  scruples 
and  watchfulness.  The  moral  lesson  received 
from  our  modern  drama  is  that  it  needs  but  a 
single  good  quality  to  excuse  many  vices :  an  in- 
dulgent lesson,  putting  the  heart  of  man  quite  at 
ease."    (Vol.  I,  chap,  xvi,  p.  339). 

Another  difference  between  the  ancient  theatre 
and  the  present : 

''  Formerly,  a  dramatic  character  was  a  combi- 
nation of  qualities  and  defects,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  struggled  against  each  other,  and,  on  the 
other,  were  subject  to  certain  superior  laws  of  re- 
ligion, honor  and  patriotism At  present,  the 

characters  are  quite  differently  made  up.  In  place 
of  representing  the  whole  ot  a  character,  and  of 
showing  the  strife  between  its  good  and  evil  pas- 
sions, one  of  these  passions  is  chosen,  made  vio- 
lent, irresistible,  overwhelming,  to  become  the 
absolute  mistress  of  all  the  others.  ...  At  the 
same  time,  the  moral  law,  which,  in  the  ancient 
drama,  sustained  the  strife  against  the  passions, 
the  law  which  those  very  ones  acknowledged  who 
transgressed  it,  although  it  always  had  a  place  on 
the  stage,  whether  in  the  shape  of  virtue  or  re- 
morse, this  law  disappeared  also  before  the  as- 
cendency of  the  sovereign  passion.  No  more 
counterpoise  of  any  kind,  either  from  the  side  of 
rival  passions,  or  from  that  of  duty.  What  re- 
mained, then,  to  struggle  against  the  passions? 
The  chance  of  events."    (Vol.  I,  p.  166). 

Touching   the   fruits  of   the   morality  of   the 
theatre,  here  are  some  significative  avowals. 
Does  it  treat  of  conjugal  loveV 

"  We  can  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the 
drama  and  the  romance  are  more  favorable  to  love 
than  to  duty,  and  that  there  is,  in  the  theatre,  es- 
pecially, a  kind  of  established  right  against  mar- 
riage."   (Vol.  Y,  p.  1). 
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Is  it  the  transgression  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment V 

"■  We  needed,  strange  to  say,  the  manners  of 
Christian  society,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  and 
the  freest,  the  ready  access  of  the  world  to  the 
family,  the  comedy,  finally,  reproducing  the  dan- 
gers and  abuses  of  modern  society ;  this  mixture 
of  the  greatest  good  and  the  greatest  evil,  was 
needed  to  introduce  adulterous  love  upon  the  stage. 
Adultery  once  introduced,  the  facility  of  dramatic 
morals  places  this  love  by  the  side  of  conjugal  love, 
and  soon,  even  above  it.  It  began  with  equality, 
and  has  gradually  gained  the  superiority,  especially 
in  comedy."    (Vol.  V,  p.  188). 

Of  the  respect  due  to  parents  ? 

''  Accustomed  as  it  is  to  attack  fathers,  comedy 
does  a  still  greater  wrong  to  the  paternal  char- 
acter, when  it  undertakes  to  defend  it."  (Vol.  I, 
p.  234). 

Of  suicide? 

'"■  Montesquieu,  remarking  that  suicides  are  more 
common  in  England  than  any  where  else,  attrib- 
utes this  disease  to  the  influence  of  the  climate. 
In  my  opinion,  Shakespeare  has  something  to  do 

with  this  disgust  for  life as  he  has  added  the 

influence  of  poetry  to  the  influence  of  the  climate  I 
He  has  familiarized  his  fellows  with  the  idea  of 
death,  he  has  put  it  upon  the  stage,  he  has  boldly 
connected  it  with  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
seem  the  least  to  admit  it."    (Vol.  I,  p.  105). 

"  In  our  days,  suicides  are  cut  after  the  pattern 
of  modern  dramas  :  they  are  all  passionate,  mel- 
ancholic, embittered  against  society,  such,  finally, 
as  the  modern  theatre  makes  them  ;  for  here,  it  is 
not  the  theatre  which  borrows  from  society  its 
ideas  and  its  passions— it  is  society  which  sadly 
imitates  the  theatre."    (Vol.  I,  p.  81). 

In  1857,  the  Institute  crowned  a  work,  entitled 
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IJu  Roman  et  du  The  dire  contemporains  et  du  leur  in- 
fluence sur  les  moeurs.  Now,  rigorous  puritanism  is 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  disease  of  the  Institute. 
Well,  the  author  who  was  crowned,  M.  Eug. 
Poitou,  counsellor  of  the  Imperial  Court,  at  Anger, 
says,  among  other  things,  of  the  French  theatre  : 

"  To  laugh  at  marriage  has  been,  in  all  times, 
in  our  literature,  at  the  theatre,  and  in  the  romance, 
a  tradition,  and,  as  it  were,  a  privilege." 

Further  on,  he  speaks  of  the  "  disorder  thrown, 
at  will,  by  the  literature,  of  the  stage,  into  the  no- 
tions of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  adulterous  mix- 
ture which  it  has  made  of  the  most  opposite  ideas, 
and  the  most  irreconcilable  sentiments." 

''  It  has  given  an  evil  influence  to  all  that  is 
vile,  hideous  and  repulsive.  It  makes  a  laughable 
matter  of  that  which  is  sorrowful,  and  of  that 
which  is  odious,  a  matter  of  amusement.  In  a 
word,  it  has  introduced  anarchy  into  moral  ideas, 
and,  with  anarchy,  doubts  and  darkness." 

''The  theatre  has  represented  every  kind  of 
horror ;  it  has  exhausted  all  the  atrocities  of  his- 
tory." 

Finally  : 

"  Who  will  wonder,  in  presence  of  this  public 
forgetfulness  of  all  notions  of  conscience,  that  the 
manners  of  certain  classes  of  people  become  more 
and  more  corrupt  ?  How  can  it  be  that  libertinism, 
complacently  displayed  upon  the  stage,  applauded 
with  transport  by  good  people,  with  tears  by 
mothers  of  families,  held  up  by  all  the  world,  as  a 
school  of  generosity,  of  sacrifice,  of  sublime  ab- 
negation, decked  out,  finally,  with  every  color 
which  can  inflame  the  imagination  and  seduce 
tender  souls,  how  can  it  be  that  libertinism  will 
not  find,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  intrepid 
proselytes  ?" 
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I  have  already  quoted  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes :  it  is  this  journal  which  said,  four  years 
ago,  speaking  of  thfe  Ami  Fritz,  of  Erkman- 
Chatrian  : 

"  A  play,  without  adultery,  is,  indeed,  the  great- 
est originality  of  the  present  day.  We  have  been 
delivered  from  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  ;  who  will 
deliver  us  from   unworthy   husbands  and  guilty 

wives  ? Make,  then,  the  good  people,  who,  at 

two  hundred  leagues  from  Paris,  see,  with  envy, 
our  plays  reproduced,  make  them  understand  that 
there  is  the  same  defence  of  adultery,  that  the 
theatre  has  but  one  literary  mode,  the  desire  to  ex- 
cite audiences,  whose  sensations  they  think  to  be 
more  dulled  than  they  really  are,  and  a  sort  of 
pretense  of  vice,  which  makes  us  find  a  cause  of 
pride  in  an  unjust  reputation  for  immorality." 
(December  15, 1876). 

"  The  spectator  was  moved  by  seeing  the  phe- 
nomenon presented  to  him— just  what  was  wanted ; 
we  shall  see  him  more  deeply  moved  the  next  time, 
for  he  arms  himself,  little  by  little,  against  stupe- 
faction :  he  has  seen  so  much  of  it  in  these  latter 
times  !    (Id). 

"  It  seems  as  if  they  wished,  to-day,  to  make  of 
the  theatre  a  school  of  disenchantment  and  ego- 
tism ;  the  school  of  celibacy."    (Id). 

As  regards  the  theatre  of  Geneva,  especially, 
let  us  hear  the  avowals  of  the  writer  of  an  article 
upon  TJn  Thedtre  national  dans  la  Suisse  romande  : 

"  We  hear  of  many  nice  people  who  never  go  to 
the  theatre  from  principle ;  there  are  many  others 
who  never  set  foot  there  for  fear  of  hearing  some- 
thing lewd,  but  it  is  when  there  is  the  most  of  this  that 
there  is  the  largest  audience,  and  the  players  must  sat- 
isfy every  taste.'''' 

"  I  pay  ( as  a  subscriber,  the  writer  means)  an 
opera  troupe,  which  must  always  be  second  class, 
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a  troupe  of  comedians  who  give  us  the  echoes  and 
dregs  of  Paris,  a  number  of  low  jests,  lohich  cor- 
rupt the  taste,  if  they  do  not  corrupt  the  manners.'^' 
(Bibliotheque  universelle.    Janvier,  1880). 

On  the  occasion  of  opening  our  new  Hall,  the 
Journal  de  Geneve  spoke  of  the  ''  miserable  farces 
and  insanities  which  often  made  the  old  Hall  a 
school  of  bad  taste,  of  frivolity  and  immorality," 
but  as  it  expresses  the  hope  "  that,  upon  the  new 
stage,  certain  plays,  which  were  quite  too  bad, 
would  not  be  given,  another  well-known  journal 
hastened  to  reply,  that  the  manager  being  obliged 
to  satisfy  all  the  tastes  of  his  patrons,  in  order  to 
live,  w^ould  make  no  such  engagement,  and  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  present  at  the  representa- 
tion of  certain  rather  doubtful  plays,  had  better 
stay  at  home  on  those  nights ;  and,  in  fact,  if 
hitherto,  the  play  bills  have  not  borne  certain 
names  unhappily  notorious,  there  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  played  upon  this  new  stage,  a  number  of 
plays  which  continue  to  make  it  "  a  school  of  bad 
taste  and  immorality."  I  will  only  give  the  name 
of  one,  by  way  of  example,  the  very  first  one,  en- 
titled, VAge  ingrat.  It  would  seem,  by  this  choice, 
that  they  wished,  at  the  public  inauguration  of 
our  theatre,  to  give  the  lie  to  the  quasi  promises  of 
the  Journal  just  quoted. 

As  to  the  English  theatre  of  the  present  day,  I 
know  absolutely  nothing ;  but  here  is  what  one  of 
its  chief  actresses  said,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
Fanny  Kemble,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  further  on. 

''  Though  the  Petites  Danaides  was  a  farce,  es- 
sentially grotesque,  it  would  be  found  to  be  the 
very  flower  of  excellence  and  decency  compared. 
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to-day,  with  all  that  vile  succession  of  indecencies 
and  immoralities,  at  which,  however,  the  fine 
English  ladies  do  not  hesitate  to  be  present,  and 
that  without  providing  themselves  with  the  masks 
which  their  grandmothers  felt  obliged  to  carry, 
w^hen  certain  pieces  of  their  time  were  played  be- 
fore them,  which,  notwithstanding  their  grossness, 
would  appear  chaste  and  moral,  compared  with  the 
musical  parodies  which  are  fashionable  in  our 
day."— Quoted  in  a  work  of  Mad.  Aug.  Craven. 
Jeunesse  de  Fanny  Kemhle,  p.  19,  from  Becords  of  a 
Girlhood^  by  Frances  Anne  Kemble. 

I  am  but  little  better  able  to  ascertain  the 
truthfulness  of  the  following  assertion,  relative  to 
the  decadence  of  the  German  theatre,  at  least,  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  two  empires : 

''  The  author  of  German  home  life  forgets  to  say 
that  the  theatre  is  not,  everywhere,  in  Germany,  a 
course  of  moral  instruction,  or  of  pure  art,  and 
that  the  operetta,  in  the  capitals,  agrees  with  Wag- 
ner himself.  We  w^ill  add,  that  the  buffooneries 
of  Offenbach,  for  example,  are  so  presented  there, 

as  to  become  repulsive  and  insupportable the 

obscenities,  for  which  the  French  are  so  violently 
reproached,  are  outdone  only  at  Berlin.*'  {Bevue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  Dec.^  1876,  la  Vie  Domestique  en 
Allemagne). 

Do  not  such  declarations,  to  go  no  further,  fully 
justify  the  manner  in  w^hich  I  have  spoken  of  the 
theatre  of  the  day,  especially  in  countries  w^here 
the  French  language  is  spoken  ?  Is  it  necessary  to 
frequent  the  theatre,  in  order  to  know  and  judge 
it,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  ?" 


II. 
We  come,  now,  to  the  avowals  of  certain  actors. 
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regarding  their  profession.  Of  course,  I  shall 
select  only  such  as  any  one  can  read  with  propriety. 

"  Theatrical  people,"  said  Mile.  Mars,  "  believe 
•nothing :  that  explains  itself.  Accustomed  to  as- 
sume an  expression,  to  depict  sentiments  not  their 
own,  a  wisdom  which  they  lack,  they  come,  finally, 
to  be  convinced  that,  outside  of  their  domain,  the 
world  is  scarcely  more  sincere  than  they." 

To  a  lady,  anxious  to  have  her  daughter  enter 
the  theatre : 

"  Do  you  think  of  that !"  cried  the  same  actress. 
"  Do  you  think  of  that !  What !  Marie  at  the 
theatre  I  When  you  are  rich,  when  you  have  a 
dowry  to  give  your  daughter,  when  you  might 
make  a  respectable  woman  of  her  by  marrying  her 

to  a  respectable  man  ! Would  you  throw  her 

into  the  storms  and  adventures  of  a  life  in  the 
theatre  I  Would  you  snatch  her  from  the  deep 
joys  of  a  quiet  and  honorable  life  I  No,  indeed  ! 
No,  madame,  you  will  not  do  it !  You  will  not 
sacrifice  your  daughter  !  For  me,  it  is  a  different 
thing  :  the  daughter  of  a  comedian,  born  upon  the 

stage,  so  to  speak the  theatre  was  my  cradle, 

my  natal  soil,  my  universe to  live  by  art,  or 

die  by  it !  I  had  no  other  alternative.  Besides,  I 
loved  the  theatre  passionately.  I  have  succeeded, 
it  is  true ;  but,  if  you  only  knew  at  the  price  of 
what  struggles,  and  often,  of  what  secret  pains  !" 

In  another  place,  the  same  actress  relates  that, 
one  evening,  she  had  to  go  upon  the  stage  in  spite 
of  the  most  heart-rending  agony. 

"It  was  then,"  she  continues,  "that  I  under- 
stood to  what  painful  falsehood,  to  what  a  sad 
slavery  our  art  condemns  us !     I  had   to   feign 

gaiety  and  freedom  from  care I  was  a  comedian  ! 

'The  unhappy  may  retain,  during  every  hour  of 
their  lives,  at  least,  the  right  to  weep  and  to  nour- 
ish their  grief :  while  we— there  comes  a  time  when 
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we  must  smile  with  death  in  our  hearts  :  frightful 
derision!  which  I  felt  that  night,  in  all  its 
cruelty !" 

The  following  quotation,  from  Talma,  will  give  a 
view  of  the  dangers  inherent  to  the  profession  of 
an  actor,  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  sentiments; 
one  may  see  there  to  what  a  prof anation  *  of  the 
sanctuary  of  the  soul  the  occupation  of  an  actor 
may  urge  one. 

"  Lekain  was  very  passionate.  He  never  loved 
but  furiously ;  he  hat^d,  it  is  said,  in  the  same  way, 
and  he  will  never  be  more  than  an  ordinary  actor, 
who  is  not  susceptible  of  extreme  passions.  There 
are,  in  their  expression,  so  many  shades  that  one 
can  not  imagine,  and  that  the  actor  can  not  render 
well,  unless  he  Ijimself  has  experienced  them  ! 
Eicli,  then,  in  the  observations  which  he  has  made 
upon  his  own  nature,  he  answers  for  himself,  both 
as  a  study  and  an  example.    He  interrogates  him- 

*The  word  ''profanation"  is  from  an  abler  pen  than 
mine,  that  of  Alexander  Dumas,  Jr.  This  is  what  he  says  re- 
garding the  exigencies  of  the  profession  of  an  actor  :  " 

In  order  to  translate  the  poet,  to  possess  himself  of  the 
spectator,  he  lays  open  to  him  the  very  depths  of  his  being  : 
he  penetrates,  he  shakes,  he  agitates,  he  exhumes,  he  dis- 
sects, he  profanes,  sometimes !  What  matter  !  he  must  be 
true  (to  nature) ;  the  demon  possesses  him,  and  the  public 
calls  him  !  His  most  hidden  impressions,  his  most  secret  re- 
collections, his  most  sacred  sorrows the  artist  reveals 

them  all  at  once  ;  he  takes  up  the  passion  with  which  he 

thought  he  had  done, and,  be  says,  "  Come,  memory  ; 

come,  love  :  come,  remorse,  even ;  tell  me  again  what  you 

said  to  me  once, I  will  sell  thee  my  soul  for  the  moment, 

and,  if  need  be,  1  am  ready  for  crime  and  sacrilege.  Remem- 
ber Talma,  uttering  a  heart-rending  cry,  on  suddenlj-  learn- 
ing the  death  of  his  father,  and  murmuring,  soon  after,  "Ah ! 
If  I  could  but  repeat  that  cry  in  the  theatre  !"  And  when,  in 
his  turn,  he  saw  himself,  face  to  face  with  death,  he  took  a 
mirror,  and,  looking  at  his  emaciated  features,  "What  a 
pity,"  he  said,  "that  I  could  not  have  played  Tiberius  with, 
such  an  expression  as  that !"  It  is  frightful,  it  is  monstrous ! 
one  may  say,  and  obscurity  is  better  than  glory  at  such  a 
price.  Nevertheless,  thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  must  be."  (Dis- 
course of  M.  A.  Dumas  at  the  tomb  of  Mile.  Desclee. 
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self  upon  impressions  which  his  soul  has  ex- 
perienced, upon  the  expression,  the  features  of 
which  have  been  impressed  upon  him,  upon  the  ac- 
cents to  which  his  voice  was  moved  in  various  fits 
of  passion,  which  he  had  experienced;  he  dwells 
upon  these  recollections  and  recalls  all  their  reali- 
ties in  the  feigned  passions,  which  it  is  his  part  to 
represent.  I  hardly  dare  say  that  I  myself,  in  a 
time  of  my  life,  when  I  experienced  a  profound 
grief,  the  passion  of  the  theatre  was  so  strong  in 
me,  that,  overwhelmed  as  I  was  with  a  real  sorrow, 
in  the  midst  of  the  tears  which  I  shed,  I  made,  in 
spite  of  myself,  a  rapid  and  passing  observation 
upon  the  change  in  my  voice,  and,  upon  a  certain 
spasmodic  vibration,  which  it  assumed,  during  my 
tears ;  and  I  say  it,  not  without  some  shame,  that 
I  thought,  mechanically,  how  I  would  make  use  of 
this  in  time  of  need;  in  fact,  these  observations 
upon  myself  have  often  been  useful  to  me."  (Tal- 
ma,   liejlexions  sur  Lekain  et  sur  Vart  thedtTo2.) 

This  Lekain,  of  whom  Talma  speaks,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Garrick,  that  great  Eng- 
lish actor  ;  it  was  he  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  troubled 
with  ah  incurable  melancholy,  went  one  day,  in- 
cognito, to  consult  a  distinguished  specialist. 
After  having  listened  to  him,  and  thoroughly  ex- 
amined him  the  doctor  said,  ''Cost  what  it  may, 
you  must  have  recreation;  go  and  hear  Garrick 
often  and  I  will  answer  for  the  result. "  ''Alas," 
replied  his  patient,  "I  myself  am  Garrick  !  "  When 
one  reflects  upon  the  life  of  a  comedian,  he  can  not 
be  surprised  that  such  should  be  the  case.  The 
end  of  their  existence  is  often  in  fearful  sadness. 
I  have  often  heard  say  that  that  of  M'lle.  Duches- 
nois,  made  a  profound  impression  upon  an  aged 
pastor  of  Geneva,  who  saw  her  at  Paris.    Lekain, 
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also  wrote  in  1774,  to  the  Marchioness  de  Saint- 
Chamond. 

''I  was  never  happy  in  my  life,  and  I  never  shall  be. 
When  an  artist  approaches  his  end,  when,  by  his 
labors,  he  has  exhausted  his  genius,  and  his  health, 
to  please  the  public ;  when  he  can  no  longer  do  this 
to  the  satisfaction  Of  the  same  public,  he  com- 
mits an  unpardonable  sin  ;  then,  no  pity,  no  con- 
sideration ;  he  is  less  fortunate  than  the  favorite 
courser  of  some  great  lord,  who  is  allowed  to  die 
in  peace  in  his  stable.  The  journalists  have  writ- 
ten a  thousand  times  that  I  was  the  first  in  Europe 

in  my  art and  you  see  to  w^hat  this  Srst 

man  of  the  world  is  reduced,  that  is,  to  beat  a  re- 
treat to  some  corner  of  France,  there  to  spend  the 
last  days  of  a  life  always  agitated  and  always  un- 
happy.'''' 

Such  testimonies,  no  doubt,  have  great  weight ; 
but  will  not  that  of  a  woman  carry  much  more, 
who,  exercising  her  profession  in  exceptional  con- 
ditions of  success,  of  moral  purity,  and  of  inde- 
pendence, would,  nevertheless,  declare  that  it  was 
irreconcilable  with  the  dignity  of  woman  to  present 
herself  upon  the  stage  before  a  passionate  public  ! 
Well,  this  is  the  testimony  which  we  shall  find  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Fanny  Kemhk,  which  Mad.  Aug. 
Craven  has  just  given  the  French  public.  The 
quotations  which  I  shall  make,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  borrowed  from  her  quite  recent  work  ;  Jen- 
nesse  de  FoAiny  Kemble  ;  the  rest  have  been  taken 
directly  from  the  English  original. 

This  eminent  and  exemplary  woman  felt  obliged 
to  enter  the  theatre,  which  her  father  managed, 
to  save  him  from  imminent  ruin.  Here  is  what  she 
says  of  her  resolutions : 

^'Thus  my  life  was  changed,  and  I  embraced  a 
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career  which  I  have  never  either  loved  or  respected, 
and  concerning  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  fully,  as  to  what  I  should  think  of 
it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that  the  theatrical 
ait  pre-supposes  various  gifts  of  a  rare  and  special 
order,  which  one  might  think  ought  to  be  used, 
since  they  have  been  given ;  nor  that  the  dramas  or 
Shakespeare  imply  a  representation  and  inter- 
preters W'Orthy  of  them.  I  can  acknowledge  all  that, 
and  yet  ever  return  to  the  thought  that  a  profess- 
ion which  impels  one  to  an  incessant  and  factitious 
excitement,  is  unworthy  of  a  man,  and  that  one 
which  renders  it  obligatory  to  appear  before  the 
gaze  of  the  public,  is  unworthy  of  a  woman." 

And  in  another  place,  ''Even  though  I  had  no 
personal  repugnance  to  play  in  tragedy,  that  is  to 
say,  to  represent  imaginary  personages,  the  theatri- 
cal profession  itself  inspired  me  with  the  strongest 
repulsion,  a  repulsion  which  extended  to  all  the 
details,  and  all  the  preliminaries  which  precede, 
behind  the  curtain,  the  representation  of  the  piece. 
Habit  never  succeeded  in  overcoming  that  aver- 
sion with  me,  and  it  is  surprising,  that,  experi- 
encing so  little  attraction  towards  a  profession, 
and  having  for  it  neither  respect  nor  enthusiasm, 
nor  taste  even.  I  should  ever  have  attained  the 
least  success.  " 

"I  have  never  appeared  in  presence  of  the  public 
without  repugnance,  and  have  never  retired  from 
it  without  saying  to  myself,  that  the  sort  of 
emotions  which  1  had  just  experienced,  were  un- 
healthy, and,  that  to  present  one's  self  thus  in  pub- 
lic, was  odious. 

"I  have  had  this  morning  a  long  conversation 
with  my  dear  Aunt  Dall,  upon  my  disgust,  for  the 
theatre.  It  is  not  playing  comedy  or  tragedy  that 
is  so  disagreeable  to  me,  but  it  is  the  public  exhi- 
bition, it  is  that  sort  of  violence  to  the' feminine 
dignitjr  to  which  one  must  subject  herself,  when 
appearing  before  so  many  eyes,  and  being  the  ob- 
ject of  so  many  remarks.  " 
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A  grand  actress  herself,  Fanny  Kemble  was  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  queen  of  English  trag- 
edy, whose  celebrity  as  an  interpreter  of  Shakes- 
peare, will  probably  never  be  excelled.  Though 
the  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  absolutely  irreproach- 
able, her  niece  had  occasion  to  observe  with  terror, 
the  deleterious  effects  which  the  theatre  had  upon 
her  character  and  her  mind. 

"The  emptiness  of  my  aunt's  life,"  she  said,  ''in 
her  later  years,  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
me;  her  apathy,  her  indifference  to  ever3^thing, 
seemed  to  me,  perhaps  unjustly,  less,  in  her  case, 
the  result  of  age,  than  that  of  the  withering  and 
destructive  influence  of  the  excited  atmosphere  in 
which  she  had  passed  her  life.  What  is  certain,  is 
that  a  remembrance  of  this  inspired  me  with  such 
a  fear  for  myself,  that  I  added  to  my  prayers  every 
day,  an  ardent  supplication  to  be  kept  from  the 
evil  influence  which  the  profession  I  had  embraced 
might  exercise  upon  me." 

"We  had  gone,"  she  says  in  another  place,  "to 
Bridgewater  to  see  my  Aunt  Siddons.  At  each 
visit  I  observed  some  new  ravage  of  time  upon 
that  magnificent  ruin,  the  final  fall  of  which  is  not 
far  off.  How  dearly  she  has  had  to  pay  for  her  cel- 
ebrity! Her  cup  has  been  so  intoxicating,  that  life 
has  lost  all  its  savor,  and  now  there  is  nothing 
left  for  her  but  insensibility,  emptiness,  ennui,  fa- 
tigue; everything  is  insipid,  everything  without 
form  and  without  color;  everything  is  indifferent 
to  her.  What  a  sad  lot  is  hers  I  And  yet  of  what 
admiration,  of  what  envy  has  she  not  been  the 
object." 

See  with  what  deep  sympathy  Fanny  Kemble  re- 
counts the  debut  of  a  young  actress. 

"To-day  we  all  went  to  hear  MissSherif  (a  young 
debutante)  in  whose  success  we  took  a  great  inter- 
est.   The  hall  was  crowded,  the  parterre  was  a 
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simple  mass  of  heads.  Poor  child  !  I  felt  that  I 
was  becoming  as  cold  as  marble,  when  I  saw  her 
enter  with  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the  first  note  of  the  sym- 
phony of  the  Belle  Aurore  (in  Artaxerxes) When 

I  heard  the  thunders  of  applause,  when  I  saw  the 
thousands  of  eyes  of  that  packed  amphitheatre 
turned  upon  that  poor,  frail  and  beautiful  young 
girl,  trembling  with  fright,  and  with  all  the  terror 
and  shame  which  a  woman  feels  in  such  a  position, 
I  was  astonished  that  she  or  I,  or  any  other  woman 
could  ever  have  resolved  to  meet  such  a  trial  and 

survived  it and  it  was  not  merely  with  her 

present  suffering,  that  I  sympathized,  but  with 
all  those  which  still  awaited  her.  I  hope  that  she 
will  learn  to  see  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
false  show,  so  that  her  regret  shall  not  be  too  bit- 
ter, when  the  gilded  playthings  which  perhaps 
still  have  the  power  to  charm  her,  shall  be  broken." 

Now  a  final  expression  of  increasing  disgust 
which  Fanny  Kemble  cherished  for  her  profess- 
ion. 

"What  a  strange  profession  is  ours  !  each  day 
increases  the  disgust  with  which  it  inspires  me, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  quit 
it  during  the  life  of  my  father  ;  it  is  very  egotistical, 
yet  I  can  never  think,  but  with  sadness,  of  this 
long  train  of  years,  in  which  I  must  pursue  a  call- 
ing which  I  detest  and  despise." 

"During  his  whole  life,  my  father  has  been  a 
prey  to  inquietude  and  suif  ering,  owing  to  his  share 
m  the  miserable  enterprise  of  Covent  Garden ;  and 
now  that  his  strength  is  declining,  I  am  distressed 
to  see  him  proposing  to  engage  in  a  new  theatre. 
For  myself,  I  am  resolved  to  have  no  part  nor  lot 
in  the  matter  ;  I  will  lend,  or  give  my  father  all  I 
can  ;  I  will  play,  if  need  be,  for  half  that  I  can  earn 
anywhere  else,  but,  if  1  should  get  from  it  cent  for 
cent,  I  never  would  take  the  least  share  in  the  pro- 
prietorship of  a  theatre,  lest  I  should  be  brought  to 
curse  the  day  in  which  I  was  born.  " 
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Fanny  Kemble  not  only  would  not  own  any 
share  in  a  theatre,  but  she  was,  at  last  able,  to  re- 
nounce her  profession,  and  thus  it  was  with  these 
reflexions,  that  Madame  Craven  ends  her  book. 

''We  have  just  seen  this  talent  exercised,  not 
only  with  honor,  but  with  an  exquisite  delicacy, 
with  the  most  acute  and  most  profound  sense  of 

moral  beauty,  as  vvell  as  of  literary  perfection 

and,  notwithstanding  all  these  favorable  con- 
ditions, and  notwithstanding,  too,  a  natural  and 
hereditary  taste  for  the  theatre,  what  a  persistent 
repulsion  for  the  theatrical  profession  have  we 
observed !  What  a  vivid  appreciation  of  its  an- 
noyances, and  its  dangers !  What  contempt  for 
the  renown  attached  to  it !  What  fear  of  its  intox- 
ication !  What  desire  to  escape  from  it ! Nev- 
er, after  having  read  these  memoirs,  can  we  ex- 
pect to  see  this  profession  freely  chosen  by  women, 
and  especially  by  those  whose  character  is  in- 
dependent and  proud,  with  a  lofty  and  religious 
soul.  There  is  then,  reason  to  believe  that  a  the- 
atre made  useful,  moral,  regenerated  in  fact,  will 
ever  remain  among  things  utopian,  since  the  very 
ones  who  could  realize  this  change,  detest  the 
stage,  while  those  who  are  pleased  with  it,  prob- 
ably have  no  desire  to  reform  it." 

Fanny  Kemble  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
cursed  her  profession ;  others  have  detested  it  as 
she  did,  even  while  continuing  their  connection 
with  it,  or  have  even  decidedly  condemned  by  re- 
nouncing it;  finally,  under  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious convictions. 

Macready,  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  England, 
declared  that  he  would  not  allow  his  daughter  to 
enter  the  theatre  on  any  consideration. 

The  celebrated  Mile.  Desclee,  the  admirable  in- 
terpreter of  the  grand  characters  created  by  Alex- 
ander Dumas,  jr.,  wrote  to  that  author,  a  few  years 
ago,  with  regard  to  her  last  re-engagement : 
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"  I  shall  not  sign  it,  unless  you  absolutely  com- 
mand me  so  to  do,  and  then  you  must  hold  my 
hand.  I  shall  end  by  entering  a  convent,  you  will 
see ;  that  is  certain ;  it  is  my  fixed  purpose.  What 
am  I  doing  here  ?  Of  what  use  is  this  motion, 
these  useless  studies,  this  trade  of  a  juggler,  this 
existence  at  once  empty,  monotonous  and  turbu- 
lent?   To  set  off  a  poor,  pitiful  face,  to  compress 

the  body,  to  change  the  color  of  the  hair then, 

with  a  feigned  conviction,  to  recite  certain  phrases 
of  which  one,  sometimes,  does  not  believe  a  word  ; 
to  lie,  finally,  and  deceive  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
crowd,  for  the  sake  of  amusing  them  a  few  hours ; 
frankly,  what  is  the  object  V  What  is  the  use  !  and 
afterwards  ? But,  why  am  I  not  happy,  or  con- 
tented, even  ?  Shall  I  never  get  there  V  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  any  person,  or  any  thing.  How 
many  women,  in  my  place,  would  thank  heaven ! 
the  theatre  is  crowded;  every  evening,  flowers 
and  triumphs  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  minotaurs 
of  the  theatre  !  Well,  no  !  that  is  all  one  to  me  ! ... " 

This  letter,  so  touching,  and  which  so  many 
artists  would  sign,  in  those  hours  when  they  feel 
the  frightful  emptiness  of  their  hearts  and  their 
lives,  Alexander  Dumas  read  almost  entire,  in  his 
discourse,  at  the  tomb  of  Mile.  Desclee,  then  re- 
sumed his  discourse,  saying:  "What  a  turmoil 
upon  the  surface  of  this  artist  life!  what  solitude, 
what  melancholy,  what  bitterness  at  the  bottom  !" 
As  regards  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  which,  in 
1874,  caused  the  death  of  Mile.  Desclee,  her  biog- 
rapher, M.  Emile  de  Molenes,  abandons  himself 
to  reflexions  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  enough  to 
condemn  the  theatre : 

"  To  die  !  she  who  has  lived  so  much  for  others, 
and  so  little  for  herself !  To  die !  she  who  has 
filled  her  heart  with  the  passions  of  the  theatre, 
and  who  found  it  empty  of  affection,  of  sentiment. 
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To  die  !    she,  whose  name  alone  gathers  the 

multitudes,  and  who  finds  herself  abandoned,  as 
in  a  desert,  when  the  lights  have  gone  out.  Oh !  no  : 
that  is  not  possible !  One  does  not  die  in  such 
conditions.  That  life  which  has  been  made  for 
her,  surely,  that  is  not  life  !  All  this  world  of  con- 
ventionalities, in  the  midst  of  which  she  moved, 
surely,  that  is  not  the  real  world  V  She  threw  her- 
self therein,  because  a  fortune  was  to  be  made 
there,  and  celebrity  was  to  be  acquired ;  but,  to 

die  there,  that  would  be  too  sad  ! To  die  !    Oh, 

no ;  she  shall  live,  she  shall  live  a  long  time  yet,  to 
redeem  all  the  time  lost.  She  knows  now  the 
value  of  those  hours  she  has  wasted,  of  those 
sleepless  nights,  of  those  over- wrought  powers. 
She  has  seen  the  rock  of  these  factitious  intoxica- 
tions, of  these  dissembled  seductions,  of  these 
borrowed  passions,  of  these  desperate,  violent 
deaths.  One  dries  up  the  soul  in  this  terrible 
play ;  one  tempts  death,  as  if  death  needs  to  be 
tempted !" 

The  same  writer  says,  regarding  the  rocks  upon 
which  Mile.  Desclee  struck  at  her  debut : 

"How  much  of  bitterness  in  these  existences, 
which  appear  brilliant  to  one  who  knows  them  not ! 
On  the  other  hand,  what  seductions  !  Youth  and 
inexperience,  sometimes,  complete  that  which  per- 
fidious solicitations  always  begin." 

Eeaders,  here  are  evidences  which  you  can  not 
reject !  Well,  they  do  not  expose  to  you  the  half 
of  the  price  of  those  pleasures,  for  which  one  seeks 
the  theatre. 

Another  artist,  an  Englishwoman,  and  but  little 
less  celebrated  than  M'lle.  Desclee,  but  whose 
name  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give,  did  better 
than  M'lle.  Desclee,  she  did  not  wait  for  death  to 
come  and  surprise  her  on  the  stage ;  she  abandoned 
it  betimes.  To  one  of  her  sisters,  who  was  tempted 
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to  go  upon  the  stage,  she  said,  one  day,  ''Rather 
than  know  that  you  were  in  the  theatre,  I  would 
see  you  dead.  "  It  was  she,  too,  who  withheld 
from  the  theatre,  a  young  man  of  greattalent,  who, 
thanks  to  her.  instead  of  being  an  actor,  finally 
became  an  excellent  preacher. 

Jenny  Lind,  whose  success  in  Germany,  in  Rus- 
sia, in  England,  and  especially  in  America,  ex- 
ceeded all  that  one  could  imagine,  when  she  be- 
came a  Christian,  would  appear  no  more  on  the 
stage,  not  for  a  moment,  no,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, not  at  the  urgent  request  of  her  king. 
Her  life  is  passed  in  Dresden,  in  pursuit  of  good 
works,  to  which  she  devotes  the  great  fortune 
which  her  prodigious  talent  brought  her. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  an  artist  at  the  French 
theatre,  declared  to  one  of  my  friends,  after  having 
become  a  Christian,  that  if  he  were  not  already  in 
years,  and  had  no  family  to  support,  he  would  cer- 
tainly find  some  other  occupation ;  he  suffered 
much  from  being  obliged  to  continue  in  the  the- 
atre, thou^rh  he  never  took  any  but  the  best  parts. 

Madame  Aug.  Craven  also  relates  in  the  book 
just  quoted,  that  Leontine  Fay,  an  eminent  artist, 
ended  her  life  in  the  practice  of  a  fervent  and 
austere  piety. 

In  a  city  of  Illinois,  the  manager  of  a  company 
of  artists,  an  intelligent  man,  and  highly  educated, 
went  one  day  to  hear  a  sermon  in  the  very  place 
where,  the  week  before,  he  had  given  a  represen- 
tation. His  heart  was  touched  by  the  message  of 
grace,  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  decided  con- 
version, this  is  what  he  wrote : 
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''I  have  served  Satan  for  thirty  years,  but  now, 
all  my  talents  shall  be  at  the  service  of  God.  You 
do  not  know  what  passes  behind  the  scenes  !  Ah  ! 
believe  me :  ye  who  respect  your  souls,  never  go  to 
the  theatre ! 

Before  concluding,  I  beg  leave  to  relate  briefly 
the  life  of  an  actor,  who,  on  becoming  a  Christian, 
judged  his  profession  incompatible  with  piety ; 
the  name  of  this  remarkable  man  was  Montague 
Stanley. 

Born  in  Dundee,  in  1809,  Stanley  early  lost  his 
father.  A  charming  figure,  a  great  precocity  of 
intellect,  and  a  rare  talent  of  recitation,  led  him, 
quite  young  into  society  of  high  standing,  of  which 
he  soon  became  the  favorite.  From  his  seventh 
year,  and  with  the  applause  of  everybody,  he 
played  in  the  private  theatre  of  the  Governor 
of  Halifax.  Eight  years  after,  his  career  was 
decided,  arid,  from  a  family  theatre,  he  en- 
tered a  public  theatre  in  Kew  York.  AVith  a 
sonorous  and  supple  voice,  an  excellent  enunci- 
ation, and  a  graceful  figure,  he  had  everything  nec- 
essary for  success. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  became  intimately 
connected  with  a  young  man,  an  unbeliever,  and  a 
scoffer,  who  soon  destroyed  what  there  was  yet 
left  of  religious  principles.  However,  during  these 
years,  when  he  went  farther  and  farther  from  God, 
God  watched  over  his  soul,  and  kept  him  from 
evil,  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  a  very  decided  talent 
for  sketching.  Established  in  Edinburgh,  after 
the  year  1828,  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  theatre, 
he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  traversing  the  splen- 
did environs  of  the  city,  to  sketch  the  principal 
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points.  While  waiting  for  tlie  true  remedy,  he 
had,  in  this  taste,  an  excellent  antidote  for  his  soul, 
against  the  poison  of  his  calling.  At  twenty-four, 
after  a  sojourn  in  Dublin,  and  in  London,  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  and  contracted  a  marriage 
there,  which  seemed  to  fill  his  cup  of  happiness. 
However,  the  goodness  of  God  was  about  to  give 
him  the  only  true  happiness,  making  use,  for 
that  purpose,  of  a  brother-in-law,  a  young  and 
skillful  physician,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who,  like  Stanley,  had  commenced  life 
by  despising  the  pearl  of  great  price.  This  young 
man  finally  discovered  it,  and,  as  a  consistent 
Christian,  he  had  no  longer  but  the  one  ambition, 
that  of  making  Christ  known  to  his  friends.  His 
cordial  letters,  bearing  the  impress  of  sentiments 
the  most  profound  and  the  most  sincere,  won  his 
relatives,  one  after  another,  to  the  Gospel.  Stan- 
ley alone  resisted,  for  a  long  time,  and  with  in- 
creasing hostility  ;  to  display  his  unbelief,  to  laugh 
at  the  piety  of  his  family,  this  for  a  time  was  the 
preservative  to  which  he  had  recourse,  against 
what  he  called,  ''this  mummery."  However, 
though  he  was  loth  to  own  it,  he  was  probably  al- 
ready deeply  wounded  within  ;  the  arrows  of  God 
pierced  his  conscience,  and  he  vainly  strove  to 
pluck  them  out.  At  last,  distress  began  to  prevail 
over  his  attempts  at  distraction ;  he  spent  hours  in 
this  dreadful  struggle ;  stone  after  stone  of  his  ram- 
part crumbled  away.  At  first  it  was  only  noticed 
by  the  cessation  of  his  sarcasms,  then  by  a  certain 
desire  for  serious  discourse ;  somewhat  later,  by 
his  presence  at  the  church,  and,  finally,  by  the  in- 
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troduction  of  family  worship.  Though  the  heav- 
enly light  had  yet  many  dark  clouds  to  traverse, 
it  was  evident  that  a  new  day  had  risen  on  >iis 
soul.  Like  so  many  others,  he  tried,  at  first,  his 
own  strength ;  he  had  his  time  with  the  law,  times 
of  failure  and  salutary  discouragements,  times  of 
a  spiritual  Gethsemane,  in  which  was  ripened,  in 
an  inexpressible  labor,  the  supreme  act  of  the  will, 
which  all  at  once,  delivers  the  man  wholly  to  God- 
At  length,  deliverance  came;  the  assurance  of 
pardon,  and  the  spirit  of  adoption  in  Christ  were 
given  him,  and  on  the  2oth  of  December,  of  that 
memorable  year,  1836,  he  was  able  to  write  in  his 
private  journal: 

"This  is  Christmas :  my  resolution  is  taken  ;  I 
will  begin  a  new  life,  by  the  help  and  grace  of  God, 
by  becoming  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  May 
the  Lord  strengthen  this  decision  and  realize  it  by 
His  grace  and  infinite  mercy  !    Amen.'" 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1837-,  we  read  again : 

"I  thank  my  God  for  His  boundless  mercy,  of 
which  I  have  been  the  object ;  my  resolution,  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  still  firm,  although 
my  sins  triumph  too  often.  Thanks  be  to  God, 
that  I  can  believe  and  be  a  new  creature  !  May  He 
condescend,  for  His  name's  sake,  to  give  me  grace 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  end,  and  to  increase,  in 
the  inner  man,  till  I  shall  enter  into  eternal  rest 
with  my  dear  Saviour." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  at  the  moment  of 
his  conversion,  Stanley  never  dreamt  of  quitting 
the  theatre  ;  he  had  been  able  to  exercise  his  pro- 
fession with  a  good  conscience,  with  the  simple 
condition  of  not  being  called  upon  to  play  every 
character. 
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But,  little  by  little,  both  heart  and  conscience, 
felt  ill  at  ease,  and.  he  not  only  lost  taste  for  a 
career,  in  which  he  already  saw  the  realization  of 
his  dreams,  but  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  present 
to  himself  with  trembling,  this  weighty  question  : 
Can  I  continue  to  be  an  actor,  and  yet  a  Christian  ? 
But  to  abandon  the  theatre  would  be  to  sacrifice 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  the  future,  and  to  throw 
himself  into  a  gloomy  unknown.  It  would  be  to 
lose  bread  for  himself  and  family.  However,  after 
a  long  period  of  prayer  and  reflection,  he  saw  his 
duty  clearly,  and,  being  very  sure  that  God  would 
not  forsake  him,  he  wrote  thus  in  his  journal  ; 

"I  have  taken  the  resolution,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  manager,  to  abandon  my  profession  of 
actor  as  incompatible  with  the  will  of  God.  I 
know  that  the  Lord  will  bless  this  step  ;  I  have 
made  it  for  his  glory,  with  perfect  confidence  in  my 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

On  the  evening  of  April  18th,  when  his  engage- 
ment ended,  Stanley  wrote,  after  having  appeared 
for  the  last  time  on  the  stage  : 

"The  last  night  of  my  dramatic  career.  Now 
may  God  be  praised  that  he  has  called  me  out  of 
darkness  into  His  marvelous  light.  Now  I  am  de- 
livered from  a  profession  incompatible  with  piety. 
May  the  Lord  condescend  to  bless  and  direct  me  m 
this  new  way,  upon  which  I  have  just  entered." 

At  the  news  of  Stanley's  leaving  the  theatre 
there  was  a  great  commotion.  Every  one  heaped 
reproaches  upon  him.  They  thought  him  crazy, 
but  he  himself  was  happy  within.  As  to  his  daily 
bread,  the  Lord  had  made  provision  for  it,  a  long 
while  before,  by  endowing  him  with  a  great  talent 
for  drawing.    Being  able  to  add  music  to  this,  by 
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teaching  both,  he  could  provide  for  the  wants 
of  his  family,  and  his  perfectly  Christian  conduct, 
the  nobleness  of  his  character,  his  cultured  mind, 
very  soon  gained  him  many  new  friends  ;  but  he  was- 
never  heard  to  speak  with  contempt  of  those  who, 
not  knowing  better,  still  loved  the  theatre. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Stanley  to  the 
end  of  his  career  ;  appointed  a  member  of  Pastor 
Drummond's  Church  Council  at  Edinburg,  he  de- 
voted the  most  of  his  leisure  time  to  a  Sunday- 
school  which  was  ve^-y  dear  to  him.  But  soon  his 
health  failed  utterly;  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a 
milder  climate  during  the  winter,  and  could  only 
spend  some  of  the  summer  months  at  Edinburg. 
In  1844,  the  disease  became  much  worse,  and  the 
doctors,  called  in  consultation,  were  soon  obliged 
to  inform  Stanley  that  his  end  was  near. 

"We  are  in  the  hands  of  God,"  he  said.  "What- 
ever happens,  I  am  happy  to  commit  all  my  affairs- 
to  His  hands." 

Stanley  returned  home  then,  to  await  his  depart- 
ure. Nothing  is  more  touching  than  his  farewell 
to  his  wife,  who  was  a  Christian,  like  himself ;  but 
I  have  taken  up  too  much  space  with  the  life  of 
this  man  of  God  to  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  its 
beautiful  end.    One  of  his  last  sayings  was  : 

"  Why  do  you  weep,  my  love  ?  Grieve  not  for 
me,  for  I  am  about  to  enter  into  glory  :  the  time  of 
our  separation  will  be  short :  I  shall  wait  for  thee 
and  our  dear  children.  Bring  them  up  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  so  that  none  of  them  shall  fail  of  that 
heavenly  meeting." 

Some  hours  after  Montague  Stanley  sweetly  fell 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  his  God. 
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"  The  penetrating  voice  of  Stanley  is  silenced," 
the  author,  whose  narrrative  I  have  abridged,  says, 
in  concluding,  "  it  is  silent  till  the  resurrection, 
and  yet  it  speaks ;  corroborated  by  his  life,  his  tes- 
timony will  stand  for  ever,  to  show  that  a  living 
Christianity  and  the  theatre  are  irreconcilable. 
It  is  useless  to  ask  what  the  theatre  should  be  and 
may  be.  Let  us  leave  to  the  worjd  its  taste  for  the 
theatre,  but  we,  disciples  of  Christ,  what  place  can 
we  have  there  ?  We  know  what  it  will  cost  to  say 
adieu  to  this  seductive  institution,  but  Stanley, 
and  especially  the  Bible,  will  show  us  the  way  to 
victory.  It  passes  by  the  cross,  it  is  true,  but  to 
end  in  glory."* 


III. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  and  acknowledg- 
ments upon  which  the  assertions  of  my  third  dis- 
course, as  regards  the  theatre  of  the  day,  are 
founded  ;  I  do  not  speak  of  the  plays  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  read,  with  whatever  disgust  they 
have  inspired  me,  nor  of  certain  information  re- 
garding the  source  and  nature  of  these  plays, 
about  which  I  must  be  silent,  having  imposed 
upon  myself  the  duty  of  avoiding  every  thing,  in 
my  discourse,  which  should  not  accord  with  the 
purity  of  this  place  and  of  this  work.  No,  no ;  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  frequent  the  theatre  to  be- 
come convinced  that  love  to  our  neighbor,  the  care 
of  our  own  souls,  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
Christ,  should  close  it  against  the  children  of  God. 
That  conviction,  without  wishing  to  impose  it 
on  any  body  else,  I  feel  constrained  to  make 
known.    I  judge  no  one,  but,  when  J.  J.  Rousseau 

*Bibelbl8etter,  1863. 
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himself  uttered,  long  ago,  a  cry  of  alarm,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  pastor  to  refrain  from  an  attempt  to 
warn  his  misguided  brethren. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  plea  of  Coquelin,  in  favor 
of  artists,  has  been  opposed  to  my  sermon.  Well, 
this  plea  does  not  at  all  embarrass  me.  If  need  be, 
I  could  make  it*  myself  !  for  the  reasoning  I  find 
without  a  flaw.  After  so  many  others,  what  does 
M.  Coquelin  demand  ?  That  actors  should  not  be 
banished  from  society;  that  it  should  not  make 
pariahs  of  them,  refusing  them  every  public  dig- 
nity. But  it  is  just  this  very  inconsistency  of  the 
world  which  alike  shocks  me  and  confirms  my  con- 
victions. What!  States  and  cities  support  the 
theatre,  and  make  of  it  a  national  institution ;  all 
classes  rush  to  it,  and,  with  phrenzy  applaud  cer- 
tain renowned  actors,  and,  after  that,  like  the  Ro- 
mans, they  cover  them  with  a  sort  of  infamy  !  as 
these  egotistical  pagans  did,  they  put  them,  as  much 
as  possible,  without  the  pale  of  the  law.  In  Ger- 
many, even,  where  this  anathema  is  much  less  than 
in  France,  an  ofiicer  of  the  army  cannot  marry  an 
actress  without  sending  in  his  resignation.  This, 
at  least,  is  what  Otto  Gumprecht  relates,  in  the 
Balieim  of  1872,  speaking  of  the  marriage  of  the 
celebrated  Pauline  Lucca,  with  the  Baron  von 
Ehaden,  and  no  one  perceives  that  this  ostracism  is 
the  condemnation  of  the  theatre  ! 

Of  two  things,  one  :  either  we  should  honor  hon- 
orable actors  and  actresses,  and  to  the  same  degree 
as  every  other  person ;  we  must  consent  to  receive 
them  into  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  the  French  Academy,  from  which 
they  are   excluded;   while,    with    us,    they  are 
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not  only  excluded  from  our  bodies  politic,  but 
even  from  our  religious  bodies ;  families  should 
receive  them  as  friends,  and  no  longer  consider,  as 
one  of  the  worst  mesalliances,  a  marriage  with  one 
or  the  other  of  them  !  Or,  if  we  shudder  at  such 
logic,  and  if  we  persist,  consciously  or  instinct- 
ively, in  seeing,  in  their  profession,  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  their  rehabilitation,  in  the  name 
of  Christian  love  ;  less  than  that,  in  the  name  of 
the  simplest  philanthropy,  which  can  not  consent 
to  devote  any  one  to  infamy  for  the  sake  of  using 
him  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  I  implore  my 
brethren  not  to  help  in  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  such  an  institution. 
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